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REPORTS Few members have precise knowledge of 
their Lodge finances, for it is not common 
practise to issue these in printed form but rather to 
receive reports at an annual meeting and pass upon 
them there—in Lodge. 7 
It would seem that the printing annually of this 
information would not be a heavy obligation and as all 
members have a stake in them an acquaintance with 
the statistical status of their lodge would make for 
increased interest and better understanding. 


CONTACT No one with the real interests of Free- 

masonry in this country at heart can fail 
to be concerned about the apparent indifference of so 
many of its members. 

The indisputable fact is that among almost three 
millions of men who have received Masonic Light— 
comparatively few follow up the search—the remainder 
being content for one reason or another to remain 
Masons in name only. 

It is true that each member receives ten reminders 
each year of the fact that he is affiliated with the Craft 
in the form of a monthly lodge notice. These notices 
vary in range from a one-cent postcard giving only 
the most precise details as to the date, hour and Work 
to those of more desirable format containing in addition 
the doings of the lodge and report of its activities. These 
notices are received at home or office and in the case of 
the latter, compete with a hundred other communica- 
tions each with a claim upon time and effort—and not 
infrequently finds their way into that repository of lost 
hopes—the waste basket—by the shortest route. 


There are of course, always those regular attendants 
at lodge who would not miss a mecting for anything. 
These “old reliables” have a direct and often devout 
interest in the ritualistic Work but are often more 
interested in its terminological excellence than the larger 
program of Lodge work. They do serve to encourage 
the line, however, and are deserving of all praise for 
steadfastness and good intent. ‘ 

The ritual, beautiful and impressive as it is, however, 
does not constitute all of Freemasonry, It is actually 
but an introduction to an immense field of service in 
behalf of one’s fellow men—in and out of the lodge. 
This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized, for it 
is in the larger world outside that opportunity is to be 
found for the practise of those elementary essentials 
of Masonic living which justify the fraternity’s : 
ence and should form an important part of every 
Mason’s life. 
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What is the solution to the problem? What can be 
done to interest more men in the fraternity and its 
purposes ? . 

It is submitted that Leadership is needed. Not the 
stereotyped repetition of worn-out post-prandial plati- 
tudes, nor the vapid vaporings of would-be-goods whose 
deeds often do not conform to their professions—but 
constructive leadership which tells with clarity io 
Lodge and out of it the purpose of Freemasonry in 
the world structure of socicty and directs the thoughts 
and acts of Craftsman into useful channels, pointing 
the way to practical use of its powerful influence in 
such manner as to benefit humanity generally. 

There is need for every man who assumes Masonic 
office to keep the thought in mind that he is in laige 
measure an executive in a great organization having 
as its leit motif the spread of Light and the inculcation 
of moral and spiritual virtues. 

The values to be put upon these while imponderable, 
are incalculable in their weight. By them and through 
them the influence of the Fraternity can make itself 
felt in a very substantial way. 

But no policy of laissez faire nor smug satisfaction 
with past performances of the Craft suffices. Life and 
vigor must be injected into its policies and practise. The 
men who now give it strength in numbers only must 
be made conscious of their purpose as Freemasons, 
otherwise the waste of time which is our most valuable 
possession does not justify its cost. , 

A broad-scale constructive program leaving out non- 
essentials and concentrating on something specific with- 
jn the limits of the landmarks can be outlined, and with 
the will and enthusiastic support of every man to put 
it into effect lift the Craft from lethargy to leadership, 

The forthcoming conference of Grand Masters in 
Washington might well give heed to this vitally im- 
portant matter of re-vitalizing Freemasonry in the 
United States. 


OBITER — A well-known story asserts that Carlyle 
DICTA once heard a gushing young lady an- 
nounce in an excess of transcendental en- 
thusiasm, “I accept the Universe!” “She’d better,” 
growled the sage,—a comment which puts the lady and 
the Cosmos into a more normal perspective. 
By the same token, it is perhaps well for those of 
us who rail against changed and changing conditions 
of life in this great democracy to accept these changes 
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in a spirit of good will or as near to it as we can, for 
there is no blinking the fact that a different perspective 
confronts not only the business and professional man, 
but the sociall 

In a democracy such as ours there is apparently no 
proved way to avoid the muddling through processes to 
perfection. Our British brethren have no monopoly of 
this feature of progress. The means to the end are “the 
fly in the ointment.” Some of them jar against the 
tender susceptibilities of a social consciousness which 
has not been toughened by the softening processes of 
high living standards. 


-minded exemplar as well. 
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Herein lies the pain of the present moment. Men see 
their dearest plans thrown into a discard by others 
apparently relentlessly determined to alter the whole 
complexion of society in the shortest possible time. 

Trial and error may in the final analysis bring about 
a better-ordered system of living, but the pains attend- 
ing the present accouchement of the new infant are 
not softened by the crude experimentations of the 
self-appointed administrative doctors now in charge of 
the case—and the doctors’ bills are running up to an 
astronomical altitude. 

Truly the price of freedom is high. 
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ALL FACTORS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 
By Witiutam C. Rapp 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 

UCH assistance as is bestowed by Masonic lodges, 

grand lodges or individual brethren, upon mem- 

bers of the Craft and their dependents who are 
unable to care for themselves, is necessarily based upon 
the needs of the unfortunate. No 
specific obligation in this respect 
is assumed by the fraternity, and 
every effort is made to impress 
this upon its members. A mo- 
ment’s consideration of the mea- 
ger annual payments exacted 
from members will convince any- 
one that no other course is prac- 
tical. 


Nevertheless the fraternal im- 
pulse to minister to the wants of 
worthy brethren who need aid is deep rooted in the 
principles and practices of the Craft, and constitutes 
a duty or privilege of which none would seck to be 
relieved. It cannot, however, go beyond the reasonable 
necessities of the brother, : 
In the determination of this reasonable need all 
factors must be taken into consideration, which nat- 
urally include income or assistance which may be avail- 
able from any source. If such a brother is the recip- 
lent of a pension or allowance, irrespective of its ori- 
gin, that fact will inevitably have influence. If it be in- 
sufficient for his needs, the obligation to make addi- 
tional provision for him will not be disregarded. If 
it be ample to relieve him from wan 
gation ceases to exist. 


, the moral obli- 


With the development of plans for social security 
hy governmental agencies there will doubtless come 
radi 


! uo changes in the procedure followed by private 
Institutions for the case of the aged and the dependent. 


There is no immediate prospect of the abandonment of 
the many fine homes and onphanages conducted by 
Masonic institutions, which have proved to be havens 
for unfortunates, nor will the need for other forms of 
helpfulness disappear for some time to come, but in 
arranging for Masonic relief pensions should and will 
be taken into consideration. 


NO PENSION PLAN NEEDED 
By Avrrev H. Moornovse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 
N any discussion at this time having to do with the 
advisability of considering old-age pensions as part 
of the Masonic program of charity the changing 
phases of social life in this country must be taken into 
account. 
We have seen in very recent 
days a socially-conscious admin- 
istration striving to put on the 
statute books a series of laws 
which have for their purpose the 
levelling down of all wealth-owner- 
ship by any particular class—no 
matter how that wealth was ac- 
quired; a redistribution of the 
mate 


ul results of industry, in- 
telligence and application, so that 

the one-third of the population to which our President 
refers as being below the borderline in their material 
possessions may be assured of a share in the abundant 
life also frequently referred to by the Chief Executive. 
The theory of universally equal individual ownership 
of earthly wealth is as old as the race. Great movements 
inmany lands have used it as a rallying ery for cen- 
furies. Tt involves replacement of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest by the dogma that the world owes 
every man whatever his merits, an equal share in the 
world’s wealth. To settle this question wars have been 
fought in the past and more will be fought in the future. 
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Politicians particularly are prone to make great cap- 
ital out of their sympathy for the poor—voter. With 
tongue in cheek they vociterate eloquently and upon the 
slightest pretext in that behalf—at the same time fa- 
voring the increase of the creature comforts and priv- 
ileges which are the perquisites of their office. They do 
not, as a general thing, pay taxes on their own generous 
salaries, nor advocate sharing their own wealth. 

Just now we have the Social Security Act set up as 
a means of providing for the indigent in their later 
days through the payment after a certain age of a 
fixed sum monthly, from money which has been ex- 
tracted from the producing element in the community. 
The sum now accumulating for that purpose is being 
used by the government ror its everyday legislative 
commitments—in a non-productive field. The figures 
involved are astronomical in their proportions. The 
merit of the plan has yet to be proved, but being uni- 
versal in its application and the law being a fait 
accompli, the money will, presumably, be used to pay 
for aged Masons’ upkeep as well as for others not of 
the Craft. 

The need for pensions for aged Masons (and pre- 
sumably their widows or dependants) is not at this 
time therefore a pressing matter for action within the 
Craft. 

Freemasonry should and will find ways to relieve 
distress, but by its own methods, which are not so 
much a publicized plan of general application, but 
rather through quiet but thorough investigation of 
individual cases and with the tact and good taste which 
have characterized such service in the past, bearing in 
mind always the self-respect and complete happiness of 
the individual recipient. 

However much we may be desirous of giving pen- 
sions to the aged, common sense must govern, and this 
in full acknowledgment of the right of the heart to a 
say in the judgments of reason. 


MUST BE CONVINCED 
By J. A. Ferver.y 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 

Sa business proposition it is difficult to under- 
stand how the subject for discussion this month 
can be answered other than in the affirmative. 
After all is said and done, Masonic relief is a tax on 
the Craft, paid by direct assess- 
ment, and the money thus pro- 
vided must be expended carefully 
and wisely to the end that it be 
made to reach as far as possible 
and bring aid to the greatest 
number of worthy families. To do 
this, not only old age pensions but 
all other agencies that may be co- 
operating to bring required as- 

sistance, should be considered. 
After all, the giving of Masonic 
relief is a business proposition, and it should be so 


conducted. As an academic subject for consideration. 
it is fine to think of Freemasonry as stepping into the 
breach, where necessary, and “taking up the entire 
slack? where lack of income, ill-health or other mis 
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fortune has brought about a family crisis. No such 
Quixotic system has ever obtained heretofore, and 1c 
is less practical today than ever. 

Old Age pensions are paid with taxes collected from 
an entire people, of whom Freemasons are one class. 
Masonic relief is paid by special taxes levied on Free- 
masons only. Whether the craftsman’s money functions 
as a portion of Masonic charity or whether it is made 
to do the same work as a portion of the old age pen- 
sion, makes no particular difference to him, as long 
as he knows the required relief is supplied. He should 
not, however, be taxed twice for the same purpose. 

Public aid in the form of old age pensions cannot 
in the nature of things, do more than supply the barest 
necessities. It is then that Masonie relief steps in to 
supplement the other system and to bring to the needy 
something additional. But in deciding the amount to 
be supplied for these additional comforts, considera- 
tion must, of necessity, be given the other factors of 
the problem-including receipts from the old age pen- 
sion fund and other sources. 

It is inspiring to think of Freemasonry as a Mother- 
Spirit hovering over the homes of its members, ready 
and able to protect that home from the intrusion of 
all material want! Inspiring but exceedingly imprac- 
tical—very much like some of the political theories we 
are sometimes asked to follow. 


SHOULD CERTAINLY BE ACCEPTED 
By Jos. i. Morcomnr 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 


o 


e HOULD old age pensions be counted on in Ma- 


sonic Relief?” 'The question thus stated is cer- 

tainly pertinent, and worthy of being considered, 
It was touched upon incidentally in last month’s Sym- 
posium, when the subject of Ma- 
sonic Homes was discussed. Old 
age security, in all its phases, and 
as matter of public policy, is be- 
ing closely studied in all jurisdie- 
tions, as being directly upon the 
problems of the fraternity. It is 
not expected that the meager sti- 
pends that are of state or federal 
allowance will suffice to properly 
provide for the beneficiaries. But 
it is also recognized that the 
amounts thus available will make appreciably lighter 
the loads now being carried by Masons in the several 
states. 


For the aged men and women now cared for in Ma- 
sonic homes the allotments reach a considerable figure. 
Legislation in California legislation provides for pen- 
sions up to $35 monthly. It is estimated by the trus- 
tees of the home that “of a population of prob- 
ably 200 can qualify for such pensions ... and it is 
estimated that such payments will reduce the annual 
net operating costs of the Decoto Home by some $60,- 
000 annually. “The argument of these trustees is in- 
controvertible when they add: “We are taxpayers, 
and our Home comes under the law. Our people are 
entitled to the same treatment as those in other in- 
stitutions.” 
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There are some who claim that the fraternity should 
not accept such “doles” for their aged and dependent 
ones; that to do so would be humiliating, as classing 
our brothers with those designated as “almshouse 
cases.” We believe that such objectors take a mista- 
ken view of the whole theory of the old age security 
movement. To our mind it represents a long-due ree- 
ognition by society and the state of an obligation that 
has always existed. These men and women who have 
served their generation by lives of usefulness, have 
from various causes or succession of misfortunes been 
unable to accumulate a competency. Certainly it is 
their due that the sunsct days of life may be for them 
free from anxicty, or the humiliation of being regarded 
as paupers, forced to exist on the crumbs of a cold 
charity, that belies the term. In such case the state 
is but paying a debt justly due. 
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The same general reasoning will apply to those 
cases of Masonic relief where the beneficiaries are cared 
for otherwise than in homes. The amount now allowed 
by the state is still too small for more than a mere 
existence, a single step removed from real penury. But 
again such an amount, coming as a right to the aged 
and worthy brother or his widow, would make it easier 
for the fraternity to add thereto, thus assuring some 
degree of comfort, with the retaining of self-respect. 

Social security is but in its first stages, and the 
state must move cautiously along new lines. It will in 
time be generally accepted as a just and wholesome 
part of the social compact. Provisions will be made 
for more generous allowances. Then Masonic energies 
and means will be freed in great part, for other and 
equally worthy altruistic effort. 


ANCIENT FREEMASONRY 


By Brorurr A. ¥. Miniwarp 
St. Claudius Lodge, No, 21, Paris, France 


Eviromar Nore: The following paper, an abridge- 
ment of a most interesting and scholarly paper read in 
Paris recently, will interest American Masons who are 
absorbed in the alleged Rosicrucian origin of Freema- 
sonry. In view of the various Rosicrucian societies 
which are at work in the United States, it should be 
said that the only one which is recognized by Amer- 
ican Masonic scholars is the Societas Rosicruciana in 
the United States, which has three active colleges, lo- 
cated in Massachusetts, Tewas and New Jersey. The 
seat of the High Council is in Boston. Membership is 
restricted to serious-minded Master Masons of Chris- 
tian faith who have contributed to Masonic erudition 
by articles on Craft history, symbolism and_philos- 
ophy. Masons do not apply for membership, but are 
enrolled in the colleges through recommendation and 
unanimous selection of the Rosicrucian brethren. The 
American body, founded in 1880, is in fraternal rela- 
fionship with the older Rosicrucian High Councils of 
England and Scotland, but does not recognize any 
other so-called Rosicrucian bodies in the United States 
or in other countries. None of the Masonic-Rosicrucian 
bodies issue “lessons,” or makes any pretensions to 
possessing occult knowledge. 

When the student of Freemasonry first: begi 
realize that Freemasonry has not been handed down to 
us, just as we work and conceive it today, from the 
time when K. S. 'T. was built, his faith is shaken and he 
feels his foot to be on moving sand. And if he then 
recollects that he has been told by older, and perhaps, 
better Masons than himself, that those things were 
just as he before imagined them, accompanied by the 
warning that certain publications were not worth per- 
usal, he finds no courage in that until he has obtained 
further knowledge. 

Just as nature holds her riches and will not give 
them up except to toil expended by the persevering 
strength of generation after generation, so the world 


keeps her secrets of knowledge to herself until, by a 
slower and more patient working, human power re- 
builds it—doubtless with many imperfections—by get- 
ting down to the old foundation, replacing scattered 
pieces and discarding those which do not fit until their 
moment and place arrive. But builders like doctors, 
disagree, and the human element is constantly strug- 
gling to unravel difficulties by endeavoring to ascer- 
tain what it is safe to accept, and what, perforce, must 
be discarded, and few of us are so innocently happy 
as to be misled with confidence by any one authority. 

Let me, at once, tell you where I stand. 

I am going to lay it down that Freemasonry, even 
as we know it today, did not originate with the build- 
ing of the Temple, and probably its teaching has little, 
or no special connection with that edifice. It is only a 
convenient figure on which to hang its precepts and 
ancient teaching. 

That it has undergone changes in its dressings from 


age to age, varying in its outer presentation, even 
extending to its written constitutions and statutes with 
the growth, evolution and decay of religious beliefs. 

That these changes have been no more startling or 
sudden than the changes in the climate of the earth 
and parts of its configuration. 

That its existence is of time immemorial. 

That its object has even been to propagate the 
highest conceptions of life. 

And that it remains what it has ever been since civ- 
ilization first began, the noblest, widest, and closest 
band of brotherhood through time and place. 

The working of our Ritual, as carried out today. 
ean be taken back, with little serious dispute, to around 
the time of the so-called Grand Lodge of 1717. Dif- 
ferent forms of working there were, undoubtedly, at 
that time. But previous to that period, there is a 
very wide range of conflicting opinion as to what 


Freemasonry was, and even as to what it stood for. 
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I would not willingly neglect any important state- 
ment made by those great masters who have given 
themselves to Masonic research, or make a quotation 
because my own, so-limited, views agree with it. 

First as to the number of ceremonies or degrees 
worked: 

Bro. Hughan says: “Before grand lodge was 
formed only one “Ceremony of Admission was prac- 
tised.” 

Bro. G. W. Speth says: “The system of degrees 
was handed down from operative times... . In earlier 
days only two degrees were worked. . . . It was not 
until 1723 that the present arrangement of degrees 
was arrived at, the old first degree being split into our 
apprentice and fellowcraft and the old felloweraft be- 
“ame our master Mason’s degree.” 

Bro. Roderick Baxter says: “From the earliest times 
the grades of apprentice, tellowcraft and master were 
recognized.” 

The Chetwode-Crawley MS. shows us that some- 
time before 1717 a brother was admitted to the fel- 
lowship, with only fellows present, by the master giv- 
ing him the word and grip, and adds “which is all to 
be done to make a perfect Mason.” 

And we are reminded in other of the old manuscripts 
“there are rules which govern the master, there are 
points for the craftsman and apprentice.” 

In some lodges, sometime before 1717, there may 
have been only one degree worked, and the chosen may 
have been adinitted as fellows or craftsmen, but I 
do not suppose that anyone can conceive an old mas- 
ter’s existence without his having been ceremoniously 
installed. 

But how long before 1717 this state of things ex- 
isted no one actually knows, or seems to have the 
opportunity of definitely arriving at. How can we ex- 
pect to know just what was going on immediately 
preceding 1717, when Masonry had outgrown the old 
manuscripts and charges which were a relic of periods 
that had their prejudices interwoven with a weakened 
knowledge of the past, even though they all showed 
reverence for God and belief in the brotherhood of 
man? 

For more than 100 years previous to 1717 Masonry 
Was recovering some of its lost ground which had been 
largely obliterated by the sands of time covering up 
disused paths, and by the eroding agency of neglect. 

How can we expect to know the detail of their 
working when their “charges” did not profess to re- 
veal it; when they were even a more secret society than 
we are today: and when their rituals (and they had 
rituals) were concealed with a more sacred privity 
than today? 

The so-called Ancients, who took no interest in the 
movements of 1717, continued the previous practice 
which would, up to that time, be practically universal. 
We have it on record, when they in turn had formed a 


grand lodge and had occasion to appoint a new grand 
secretary in 1752, the old then Grand Secretary Mor- 


gan was directed to examine the candidates for that 
office separately and report, we are told that, after 
a long and minute examination relative to Initiation, 
Passing and Installation, and General Regulations, 
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the choice fell on Bro. Laurence Dermott. (That “In- 
stallation” was the master’s part). 

Surely, it was no great innovation to make the “In- 
stallation” one of the working degrees of the growing 
Craft, that it might be witnessed by the ordinary body 
of Masons with its impressive ceremonial and powerful 
teaching, instead of being confined to the very few. 
(R. A. Masonry then introduced). 

It is indeed astonishing to find as many Masons as 
we do with an impression, if not a beief, that real Ma- 
sonry began with the so-called Grand Lodge of 1717. 

Let us try to visualize their views. 

Previously they think, all was dim, four London 
lodges of which little is known combine, when, suddenly 
the desert blossoms as a rose and the whole earth is 
engirdled by a belt of brotherhood before unknown, 
and this, even though it is recorded at the Masonic 
Union of 1813 “the differences between the Moderns 
and the Ancients in the three degrees were not of a 
very material character.” 

All great growths are slow, especially when asso- 
ciated with ethics and beliefs. 

The so-called Grand Lodge of 1717 was the be- 
ginning of nothing unless, indeed, of differences and 
quarrels between the two sections, the one having quite 
as eminent and distinguished Masons as the other. But 
in those differences, it must be conceded by all, they 
conducted themselves with more dignity and forbear- 
ing than any other body of men on earth has done 
of which we have record. 

1717 was but a revival formed by the union of two 
“Operative” and two “Free and Accepted or Specula- 
tive” London lodges. It may have been thought, and 
doubtless with very laudable intent, that such an union 
would strengthen themselves, anl they, perhaps, hoped 
that all the other lodges of the country would come 
into line and thus would be effected a unified method 
ot working under one guiding authority. 

But it was not a grand lodge, and there is not a 
shred of evidence to show that it began as a grand 
lodge. 

The union of these four lodges afterwards resolved 
itself into grand lodge. That was a blunder, and 
a grievous one, for it not only heated and magnified 
the differences between the two sections, but it gave 
rise to other grand lodges What a pity the prime mov- 
ers did not make haste slowly. It would not have taken 
96 years of patient, continuous working, free from 
all heart burnings, to bring about a real union as 
effected in 1813. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in reviewing the 
Freemasonry of the past is by those who know no 
difference, or will see no difference, between “Specula- 
tive” and “Grand Lodge” (1717) Masonry, and who 
imagine that there was a sudden transition from “Op- 
erative” Masonry (which they only recognize in its 
decadence) to its revivalist success “speculative” Ma- 
sonry, and who seem unaware that the transition was 
going on some hundreds of years before so-called 
and lodge Masonry. 

For myself, let me at once say, I have never been 
able to get away from the opinion that Ashmole, 
though not the first Rosicrucian to assist in the re- 
growth of Freemasonry, has done more than any other 
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to assist in re-establishing the ancient art on its old 
foundations. 

And I think it is at once apparent that but for the 
would, long ago, have been 


Rosicrucians, Freemasonr} 
dead as the Dodo. Much as the second Temple was 
built on the ruins of the first, so the ancient Rosicru- 
cians built with their learning on the old operative 
guilds which were only the then existing ruins of their 
past. 

The Rosicrucians were present, and influential, at 
the formation of grand lodge in 1717. They were 
working through the long succeeding period to bring 
the Ancients and the Moderns together, and it was 
mainly their labors that succeeded in the consumma- 
tion of the great Masonic union of 1813. 

The Rosicrucians and the Freemasons were twin 
brothers with always a separate existence evolved from 
ancient Egypt, the center of ancient moralitics and 
learning. The one from the ancient builders, and the 
other from the College of “On.” 

I know that, at the period to which IT have been 
referring, a vast number of Freemasons believe that 
nothing like a ritual existed, but I am convinced a 
ritual was in existence a century before that time. 

You all know that the present Biblical word is 
“Huram,” but the word used in the old charge, “Hi- 
ram” is the same as used in the Geneva Bible and in 
the Coverdale Bible as late as 1535. 

. The Egyptians were the first to embrace a monothe- 
istic belief, and the Sun was the symbol of their Faith. 

The Particular name of the Deity, commonly sup- 
posed to belong to the Hebrews, was derived from 
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there: ‘“Nuk-pa-Nuk” or “I am that I am.” 

The Basis also of the very Commandments were de- 
rived from the same place for there is nothing in them 
but what is grounded in the 42 Mortal Sins to be 
avoided. The Book of the Dead reveals this in a strik- 
ing manner. 

At the death of an Egyptian, a written slip was en- 
closed with the dead body, and its length varied with 
the amount that could be paid to the professional 
scribes. 

It is common, at the obsequies of some of our good 
and great men to hear it said, “He has gone so and so, 
He has done such and such good things.” These man- 
uscripts, to solicit favours from their Deity, said, “TI 
have not so and so.” The ten commandments for the 
guidance of the living said, “Thou shalt not, so and 
sa.” 

There are no greater pearls of literature, inside or 
outside of Holy Writ, than are to be found in the 
“Book of the Dead,” and the high moralities are there 
laid down with strength and beauty nowhere excelled. 

Joseph also learned all the wisdom of the Ancients 
at On, he married a daughter of a Priest of On. 

Our practices and our precepts have come down 
to us from this age, of which it has been said “the 
Wisdom of Solomon was only exceeded by that of the 
Egvptians.” 

Whilst it is natural to glory in Great Antiquity, the 
greatest Pride and Interest of a Freemason should be 
that he is a part of the broadest and most far-reaching 
Society on Earth that actively propagates the prac- 
tice of Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth. 


FASCISM AND COMMUNISM AS 
DESTRUCTIVE POWERS 


By Rani H. Ge 


Tn the daily news from Spain, we do not hear the 
terror and misfortunes of individuals, creating con- 
tinual, incessant pain and grief and moaning decp in 
the heart. 

Our heart becomes affected not because multitudes 
of people are subjected to indescribable torture, but 
beeause we are afraid that Fascism will be victorious 
and increase wretchedness in the world, but because of 
the painful recognition that there is no sense or ex- 
cuse for the terrible sufferings imposed on the nation 
and the rivers of blood in which they have been forced 
to abide. 

The esthetic and cultural institutions which had en- 
lightened, elevated and directed men’s activities 
through the past generation have perished. 

Fascism is abomniable to any man with a clean 
mind. In Fascism there is no individual, private, per- 
sonal happiness. The millions of population in- the 
Fascist-ruled countries do not enjoy their lives, even 
in a minimal measure, in comparison with other coun- 
tries. Fascism has the quality to act as an intoxicant, 
in order to confuse. It ascends from the depths of the 
soul-storming emotions, which overflow the common 


N 


sense and sound judgment. Gigantic, glorious celebra- 


g 
tions, folk demonstrations of stormy, citing char- 


acter, speeches filled with enthusiasm and fire, are 


the intoxicating elements used to still the moral and 


physical pains of the individual in the dark. They 
also free him from his unhappy, oppressed condition. 
It is no wonder, for man’s life, particularly in Europe, 
after the World War, was so miserable and sorrowful, 
that they longed for intoxication to cloud their woe. 


But such exhilaration cannot last long. You cannot 
feed the people continuously with parades and drills, 
or even with the oratory of the Fuchrer. The citizen 
of the Fascist country now feels the slavery to which 
he is subject, knows full well the transgression, false- 


hood and deceit of the idea that placed him in abso- 
lute subjection. But now he must be silent. for he must 
not think even for himself. 

By intoxicating their subjects, the Fascists turn 
‘diem into willing slaves of tyrannical, despotic and 
intolerant demagogues, barbarians both politically 


and theologically. Fascism is a psychosis which has 


embraced many nations in’ Europe and caused the 
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opening of a Gehennah in Spain, with the intention to 
Kindle the fires of war in Europe. 

The twin evil, Communism, under a mask of high 
ideals, the annihilation of poverty and inferiority, has 
also oppressed and persecuted democracy, liberty and 
freedom of speech. Communism was the first to blot out 
and crush man. Under the mask of promoting hap- 
piness, Communism caused endless torture, affliction 
and distress. Communism has absolutely subjected the 
individual to the Bolshevik rank. We know the way 
of thinking of the Communists: “We will free man 
of his economic troubles, and through this, we will 
bring about his undoing, kill his inclinations and abil- 
ities, and thus we will prepare him to accept that 
abnormal, strange idea, that it is a precept and a duty 
to exterminate man, to cause him to suffer, and to dic 
for the betterment of future generations; that it is 
good for man to he tortured by hunger, cold and ill- 
ness, and corporal and moral sufferings, with the hope 
that in the future maybe he will obtain satiety, warmth 
and light. Even if we will take for granted those ideas, 
is it possible for us to get rewarded for our sufferings 
by a feeling of confidence that those sufferings will 
really bring the economic redemption of the individual, 
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and to the entire human race? No, there is not in 
existence such security. 

Besides this, Communism persecutes religion and 
destroys the houses of worship, prayers, the high priv- 
ilege of the soul, the communion with the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe, the wireless between man and 
God; desecrates the Holy Bible, the inspired record of 
God manifest in nature, history and the human soul: 
the only book where we find surpassing beauty of 
description of spiritual things; where we find the 
right path for our life journey; where we learn of 
the purpose of God concerning the human soul: where 
we find the origin of all morals and ethics, That pre- 
cious spiritual treasure, the Communists are intending 
to root out. 

The Russian government has distinguished itself by 
its inhumanity, cruelty, wildness, in lowering man’s 
dignity, maltreating and abusing the sanctities of mil- 
lions of people. By these abuses, Communism produced 
and developed bitterness and oppression in the hearts 
of the masses used to freedom and democracy, and 
awakened the lust for murder and annihilation in the 
hearts of the Fascist nations. So both isms are the 
foes of mankind. 


FREEMASONRY AND THE INQUISITION 
IN SPAIN 


By Henry Cuarves Lea, LL.D. 


[The following article is reprinted by permission 
from Henry Charles Lea’s “History of the Inquisition 
of Spain, “published in four volumes, by the MacMil- 
lan Company; copyright, 1907, by the MacMillan 
Company. It is suggested that the reader who is inter- 
ested in the period consult the complete work. Tt is 
considered one of the most authoritative treatments 
extant, and may throw some light upon the present 
state of mind in that unhappy country.-A, H. M.| 


Free-Masonry 

Few subjects have been so fertile as Freemasonry 
in the growth of legend and myth, If we may believe 
some of its over-enthusiastie members, the Archangel 
Michacl was the grand master of the carliest Masonic 
lodge, the builders of the Tower of Babel were wicked 
Masons, and those who held aloof from. the impious 
work were Free-Masons. Others trace its origin to 
Lamech, and others again tell us that the first grand 
lodge in England was founded by St. Alban in 287. Its 
adversaries are equally extravagant: if we may trust 
them it is the precursor of Antichrist and a survival 
of Manicheism: it is supreme in’ Kuropean cabinets 
and direrts the policy of the civilized world in oppo 
sition to the Chureh, Every pope in the nineteenth 
century fulminated his anathema against it. The Abbe 
Davin assures us that Jansenism is the masterpiece of 
the powers of evil and that it has become, in the form 
of Masonry, the most formidable of secret societies, 
organized for the destruction of the Christian Mon 
archy. 


There are zealous Spanish Masons who assure us 
that the Comunidades of Castile and the Germania of 
Valencia were the work of Masons: that Augustin and 
Pelro Cazalla and the other victims of the auto of 
May 21, 1559, mere Masons, and that the unfortunate 
Don Carlos was a victim of Masonry. 

Descending to the sobricty of fact, Masonry emerges 
into the light of history in 1717, when Dr) Desagu- 
licrs, Anthony Sayer, George Payne and a few others 
formed, in London, an organization based on tolera- 
tion, benevolence and good-fellowship. Its growth was 
slow and its first appearance in Spain was in 1726, 
when the London lodge granted a charter for one in 
Gibraltar. Lord Wharton is said to have founded one 
in Madrid, in 1727, and soon afterwards another was 
organized in Cadiz, These were primarily for the ben- 
efit of English residents, although doubtless natives 
were cligible to membership, As yet it was not under 
the ban of the Church, but its introduction in Tuseany 
led the Grand-duke Gian Gastone to prohibit it. His 
speedy death (July 9, 1737), caused his ediet to be 
neglected: the clergy represented the matter to Clem- 
ent XIT, who sent to Florence an inquisitor: he made 
a number of arrests, but the parties were set at liberty 
by the new Grand-duke, Francis of Lorraine, who de- 
clarcd himself the patron of the order. and partici- 
pated in the org: 


anization of several lodges. 

ained his inquisitor and. issued, April 
28, 1738, his bull Tn cminenti, calling attention to the 
oath-bound secreey of the lodges, which was Just cause 
of suspicion, as their object would not be concealed 
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if it were not evil, leading to their prohibition in many 
states. Wherefore, in view of the grave pi igh 
threatened to public tranquility and the salvation ° 
souls, he forbade the faithful to favor them or to join 
them under pain of ipso facto excommunication, a 
movable only by the Holy See. Prelates, superiors, 
ordinaries and ‘Inquisitors were ordered to pat 
against and prosecute all transgressors and to Lag 
them condignly as vehemently suspect cof heresy, a 
all of which he granted full powers. Phus the only 
accusation brought against Masonry was its secrecy, 
but this sufficed for the creation of a new heresy, fur- 
nishing to the Inquisition a fresh subject for its 
activity. 

The nature of the condign punishment thus threat- 
ened was left to the discretion of the local tribunals, 
but a standard was furnished by an edict of the Cardi- 
nal Secretary of State, January 14, 1739, pronounc- 
ing irremissible pain of death, not only on all mem- 
bers, but on all who should tempt others to jom the 
order, or should rent a house to it or favor it in any 
other way. The only victim of this savage decree is 
said to have been a ‘Frenchman, who wrote a book on 
Masonry: it is true that, in this same year, 1739, this 
Inquisition in Florence tortured a Mason named a 
deli, and kept him in prison for a considerable ie 
but the death penalty was a matter for the secular 
authorities, and in Florence these were not under cone 
trol. Indeed, when the Inquisition offered pardon for 
self-denunciation, and a hundred crowns for informa- 
tion, and made sveral arrests, the Grand-duke inter- 
posed and liberated the prisoners. —" 

Even when the arch-impostor Cagliostro, i 
ventured to found a lodge in Rome and was begin ks 
the Inquisition, the sentence, rendered April 7. 1791. 
recited that, although he had incurred the death-pen- 
alty, it was mercifully commuted to imprisonment for 
life. - 

He was accordingly imprisoned in the enatle of Ban 
Leone, where he is supposed to have died in 1795. i 

The Parlement of Paris refused to register the ri 
of 1738, and when, in 1750, the jubilee attractec 
crowds of pilgrims to Rome, so many had to seck a 
lief from the excommunication incurred under it tha 
Benedict XIV was led to revive it, May 18, 1751, in 
his constitution Providas, pointing out moreover the 
injury to the purity of the faith arising from the oe 
ciation of men of different beliefs, and invoking bee" 
aid of all Catholic princes to endorse the degrees 0 
the Holy See. _ 

When thus, without provocation, Rome epee i: 
to the knife against the new organization, if natura Is 
became hostile to Rome, and when its membership er 
forbidden to the faithful, it was necessarily confines 
to those who were either indifferent or antagonistic 
to the Roman faith. oe 

While the papal commands were ignored in Ao ae 
they had been cagerly welcomed in Spain. The bull Tn 
eminenti received the royal exequatur and the Tnquise 
tor-general Orbe y Larreategui published it in an 
edict, October 11, 1738, pointing out that the Inqut 
sition had exclusive jurisdiction in the matter. a 
promised to prosecute with the utmost severity at 

disobedience to the bull, and called for denunciations. 
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within six days, of all infractions, under pain of >, 
communication and of two hundred ducats. The edic 
was to be read in the churches and to be affixed a 
their portals, thus giving an effective aa aia 
to the new institution by conveying a knowledge oO 
its existence to a population thus far happily aa 
The Inquisition, however, was not allowed ie 4 
enjoy the exclusive jurisdiction claimed, for Phi ie : 
in 1740, issued an edict under which, we are to , a 
number of Masons were sent to the galleys, while the 
Inquisition vindicated its rights by breaking up a lodge 
in Madrid and punishing its members. ere 
There was thus established a cumulative jurisdic- 
tion which continued for State autocracy and Chureh 
antocracy were alike jealous of a secret organization 
of unknown strength which, in troublous times might 
become dangerous. Fernando VI manifested this by a 
nraomatica of July 2, 1751, in which he forbade the 
formation of lodges under pain of the royal indigna- 
tion and punishment at the royal diserction; all judges 
were required to report delinquents, and all comman : 
ers of armies and fleets to dismiss with dishonor “ 
culprits discovered in the service. That, in epite : 
these repressive measures, Free-Masonry was zlgen 
ing, may be assumed from the ape aed gaa a 
time, of two editions of a little book against it, im whieh 
this decree is embodied. 
Padre Feyjo assisted in advertising the Order by 
devoting to it a letter in which, with gentle satire. he 
treated it as a hobgoblin, imposing on public eredulity 
with false pretences. although there might be evil spir- 
its among the harmless ones. : 
The Inauisition meanwhile was not idle, though it 
did not imitate the severity of the panal igen 
or of the royal edicts. In 1744 the Madrid tribuna 
sentenced, to adjuration de Tevi and banishment ape 
Spain, Don Francisco Aurion de Roscohel, canon 5 
Quintanar. for Free-Masonry: in 1756 the same tri- 
bunal prescribed reconciliation for Domingo de oe 
and, in 1757, a Frenchman named Tournon escape 
with a year’s detention and banishment from Spain. 
although by endeavoring to induce his employees to 
join the Order, he was reckoned as a dogmatizer. 
“Another case about the same time reveals a strange 
indifference. possibly attributable to hesitation in = 
tacking a dependent of a powerful minister. A Es 
named Joachin Pareja. presented himself. eget js 
1746. to the Toledi tribunal and related that w Za 
in 1742. he accompanied the Infante Pheline to ee 
he lay for some months in Antibes, where he ger . 
acquaintance of Antonio de Rosellon, gentleman 0 as . 
chamber to the Marauis of la Ensenada, who ta a 
freely to him abiut Free-Masonry, of which he was t 
memher. He had but recently learned that Lb aera 
were an infernal sect, condemned by a papal bull, ene 
he had made haste to denounce Rosellon. No ned 
taken for eighteen months, when, on October 13, 17 ; we 
the tribunal asked the Madrid inquisitors to ecunren 
Rosellon, after consulting the Suprema. The shes 
promptly scolded it for it remissness and ordered 1 


i F i “US ary inter- 
make inquiry of other tribunals: the preinieen O “ 
‘ i sative res s, a 
rogations were sent around with negative resu 


8. 1748 5 " accordingly : 

on January 8. 1748, the fiscal repor ted nec seule i 
; i For rec endec 

there was but one witness and therefore he recomme! 
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suspension, which was duly voted. Some twenty months 
passed away when suddenly, September 7, 1751, the 
Suprema recurred to the matter and wrote to Toledo 
demanding a report. Toledo waited for more than a 
month, and then, on Octiber 16, replied that it re- 
ferred the whole affair to the Madrid tribunal, as Par- 
eja and Hosellon were both in that city. 

This probably ended the case. 

Free-Masonry was growing and extending itself 
throughout influential circles. In 1760 the Gran Logia 
espanola was organized and independence of London 
was established; in 1780 this was changed to a Grand 
Orient, symbolical Masonry beng subordinated to the 
Scottish Rite. In this we are told that such men as 
Aranda, Campomanes, Rodriguez, Nava del Rio, Sal- 
azar y Valle, Jovellanos, the Duke of Alva, the Mar- 
quis of Valdelirias, the Count of Montijo and others 
were active; that the ministers of Carlos III were 
mostly Masons and that to them was attributable the 
energetic action against Jesuitism and Ultramontan- 
ism. 

To what extent this is true, it would be impossible 
to speak positively, but unquestionably Masonry af- 
forded a refuge for the modern spirit in which to 
develop itself against the oppressive Obscurantism of 
the Inquisition. 

A disturbing element was furnished by Cagliostro 
who, in his two visits to Spain, founded the lodge 
Espana, in competition with the Grand Orient. This 
attracted the more adventurous spirits and grew to 
be revolutionary in character. It was the centre of the 
foolish republican conspiracy of 1796, known as the 
conspiracy of San Blas, from the day selected for the 
outbreak. Arms were collected in the lodge, but the 
plot was betrayed to the policy: three of the leaders 
were condemned to death, but at the intercession of 
the French ambassador, the sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life. The chiefs were deported to 
Laguayra, where they captured the sympathies of their 
guards and were enabled to escape. In 1797 they organ- 
ized a fresh conspiracy in Caraceas, but it was dis- 
covered and six of those implicated were executed. 

In the troubled times that followed, the revolutionary 
section of Masonry naturally developed. at the ex- 
pense of the conservative, There is probably truth n 
the assertion that the French occupation was assisted 
by the organization of the independent lodges under 
Miguel de Azanza, one of the ministers of Carlos IV. 
who was grand master, The ensuing war was favorable 
to the growth of the Order. The French armies sought 
to establish lodges in order to popularize the “intru 
sive” government, while the English forces on their 
side did the same, and the Spanish troops were honey- 
combed with the trincheras, or intrenchments, as these 
military lodges were called. 

With the downfall of Napoleon and liberation of the 
papacy, Pius VIT made haste to repeat the denuncia 
tion of Masonry. He issued, August 15, 1814. a de 
cree against its infernal conventicles, subversive of 
thrones and religion. He lamented that, in the disturb 
ances of recent years, the salutary edicts of his pred 


ccessors had been forgotten and that) Masonry had 
spread everywhere. To their spiritual penalties he 
added temporal punishments sharp corporal afte 
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tion, with heavy fines and confiscation, and he 
offered rewards for informers. This decree was ap- 
proved by Fernando VII and was embodied in an edict 
of the Inquisition, January 2, 1815, offering a Term 
of Grace of fifteen days, during which penitents would 
be received, and after which the full rigor of the 
laws, secular and canonical, would be enforced. Ap- 
parently the result was inconsiderable, for, on Febru- 
ary 10th, the term was extended until Pentecost (May 
14th) and inviolable secrecy was promised. 

Fernando had not waited for this, but had already 
prohibited Masonry under the penalties attaching to 
crimes of the first order against the State and, in pur- 
suance of this, on September 14, 1814, twenty-five ar- 
rests had been made for suspicion of membe ship. 

Thus, as before, there was cumulative jurisdiction 
over Masonry. The time had passed for competencies 
hetween the Inquisition and the royal courts; it was 
too closely identified with the State to indulge in quar- 
rels, but still there was jealous susceptibility and self- 
sertion. As early as 1815 this showed itself in the 
prosecution of Diego Dilicado, parish priest of San 
Jorje in Coruna, because he had reported the existence 
there of a lodge to the public authorities and not to 
the Inquisition. 

Several cases, in 1817, show that when a culprit was 
tried and sentenced by the royal courts, the Inquisi- 
tion insisted on superadding a prosecution and pun- 
ishment of its own. Thus when Jean Rost, a French- 
man, was sent to the presidio of Ceuta by the chan- 
ccllery of Granala, the Seville tribunal also tried him 
and ordered his confinement in the prison of the pre- 
sidio at the same time demanding from the chancellery 
the Masonic title and insignia of the prisoner and 
whatever clse appertained to the jurisdiction of the 
Tnaquisition. 

The Madrid tribunal, May 8. 1817, sentenced Al- 
hert Leclere, a Frenchman, for Free-M: sonry: he had 
already been tried and convicted by the royal court, 


and a courteous note was aldressed, as in other sim- 
ilar cases, to the Alcalde de Casa y Corte, to have him 
brought to the secret prison, for the performance of 
spiritual exercises under a confessor commissioned to 
instruct him in the errors of Masonry, and to absolve 
him from the censures incurred, after which he would 
he returned to the alealde for the execution of his sen- 
tence of banishment. Se, in July, 1817, the Santiago 
tribunal collected evidence against Manuel Tlorente. 
sergeant of Grenadiers, and the Suprema directed that. 
as soon as the secular trial was finished, he was to be 
imprisoned again and tried by the tribunal. 

Por this punctilliousness there was the excuse that 
the papal decrees rendered Masonry an ececlesiastical 
crime involving excommunication, of which the tem- 
poral courts could take no cognizance. This duplica- 
tion of punishment may possibly explain the extreme 
variation in the severity of the penalties inflicted. Tn 
1818 the Madrid tribunal sentenced Antonio Catala, 
captain in the volunteer regiment of Barbastro, to 2 
very moderate punishment, alleging at a reason his 
prolonged imprisonment and ill-health. The Suprema 


sent ba the sentence for revision, when the adjura- 
tion was changed from de levi to de vehementi. Then 


the Suprema took the matter into its own hands and 
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condemned him to be reduced to the ranks for four 
years’ service in the regiment of Ceuta, which was 
nearly equivalent to four years of presidio. On the 
other hand, in 1819, the sentence was confirmed of 
Martin de Bernardo, which was merely to adjuration 
de levi, absolution ad cautelam, a month’s reclusion 
and spiritual penances. Greater severity might surely 
have been shown in the case of the priest, Vicente 
Perdiguera, commissioner of the Toledo tribunal, 
when, in 1817, the Madrid tribunal suggested that, in 
view of his notorious Free-Masonry and irregular con- 
duet, he should be deprived of his office and insignia 
and of the fuecro of the Inquisition. To this the Su- 
prema assented and with this he escaped. 

It casts doubt upon the reported extent of Free- 
Masonry that, in spite of the vigilance of the Inqui- 
sition, the number of cases was so small. From 1780 
to 1815 they amount in all only to nineteen. Then, in 
1816, there is a sudden increase to twenty-five: in 1817 
there are fourteen, in 1818 nine, and in 1819 seven. 

Possibly there may have been others tried by the 
civil or military courts, which escaped inquisitorial 
action, but in view of its jealous care of its jurisdic- 


tion, these cannot have been numerous. 
Yet all authorities of the period agree that, under 
the Restoration, Masonry flourished and spread, es- 
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pecially in the army; that it was the efficient source 
of the many plots which disturbed Fernando’s equan- 


imity, and that the revolution of 1820 


was its work, 


backed by the widespread popular discontent aroused 


by the oppression and inefficiency of h 


is rule. When, 


in January, 1820, the movement was started by the 
troops destined for America, in their cantonments near 


Cadiz, there was a lodge in every regime 


nt. Riego, who 


led the revolt, was a Mason, and so was the Count of 


la Bisbal who ensured its success whe 
whither he had been sent to command th 


n, at Ocana, 
e troops gath- 


ered for its suppression, he caused them to proclaim 


the Constitution. At Santiago, the fir: 


st act of the 


revolutionaries was to sack the Inquisition and to lib- 
crate the Count of Montijo, grand master of the Ma- 


sonic organizations, who lay in the sec 


ret prison. 


We shall have occasion hereafter to see the ruinous 


part played by Free-Masonry, and 


offshoot the 


Comuneros, during the brief constitutional epoch from 
1820 to 1823. With the restoration of absolutism the 
Comuneros disappeared and Masons became the ob- 


ject of persecution far severer than tha 
tion. They were subjected to the militar 


of the Inquisi- 
vy commissions 


set up everywhere throughout Spain, and those who 
would not come forward and denounce themselves were 
declared, by an order of October 9, 1824, to be pun- 


ishable with death and confiscation. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND MASONRY 


ing stolen a diamond; and once in custody was handed 
over to the loving care of the Holy Office of the In- 
quisition. He was searched, deprived of all papers. 


At the present day the question of whether the Order 
of Freemasons is recognized and accepted by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church or not is comparatively unimpor- 
tant, as that church no longer has either power or 
authority to enforce its edicts except in so far as they 
affect its own members. It may be of interest to Free- 
masons, however, to know something of the methods 
adopted by that church in the good old days when it 
was all-powerful. In that connection the following 
outline of the methods of persuasion used, some two 
hundred years ago, in the endeavor to extract from a 
Freemason, a naturalized Englishman, the scerets of 
the Craft, may prove illuminating. Some will say such 
things are ancient history, and could not possibly hap- 
pen today, but history has been known to repeat itself. 

The Freemason to whom this 
born in Switzerland, and after some years residence 
in England, during which he beeame natu ralized, he 
settled in 


account refers was 


¢ Portugal as a dealer in precious stones. 
F reemasonry having been banned by Papal edict, the 
lodges in the latter country at that time met in seeret 
at the houses of different members in turn. A female 
m one of those houscholds admitted to her father con- 
fessor that she knew of such mectings, and named the 
brother referred to, who was then the master of the 
lodge, as their leader. She furnished details, some of 
which were perhaps based on truth, of times and place 
of mectings, and declared that in her opinion those 
dreadful Freemasons were monsters in human form. 
planning and perpetrating most horrible crimes. 

As a result of this “confession” our brother was 
shortly arrested on a wholly fictitious charge of hav- 


mone 


and everything of value; and the 
in a gloomy dungeon, shut off 
with his fellow creatures: and was w 
knocking on walls, speaking aloud, or 
sort of disturbance. His only means of 


n incarcerated 


rom all communication 


arned against 
creating any 
summoning his 


gaolers when such proved absolutely necessary was by 
tapping with a heavy padlock on the outer side of the 


prison door, which he could barely reac 
his arm through a grating in the door. 


h by thrusting 


On the day following his arrest he was conducted, 


barcheaded, before the court of the Ing 
consisted of a president and three ingt 


after examining him as to his name, age, 


uisition, which 
lisitors, They. 
place of birth, 


religion, and other details, exhorted him to make full 


confession of all his crimes, sins, and 1 


misdeeds, com- 


mitted throughout his lifetime. On his declaring that 


he had been taught from infancy that s 
should be made to God alone, and not 


uch confession 
o man, he was 


recommitted to his dungeon, and there remained in 


solitary confinement for a further perioc 

At the next examination before the 
he learned for the first time that the a 
his arrest and imprisonment was the kn 
connection with the Masonic Order. A 
ther questioned and intimidated he wa 
still deeper dungeon, practically without 
little air, and lacking even the most e 


veniences. He was allowed to stagnate 
some isolation for more than a week, 


of three days. 
same tribunal 
al reason for 
owledge of his 
ter being fur- 
s placed in a 
light, with but 
ementary con- 
in this loath 
and was. then 
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resummoned for a further interrogation. On this occa- 
sion his inquisitors counselled him that if Freema- 
sonry were as virtuous as its supporters contended 
there could be no reason for concealing its secrets. 
On his still refusing to confess, he was returnd to 
his prison, where he became seriously ill from the ter- 
rible conditions under which he was forced to exist. 
As soon as they deemed he had sufficiently recovered 
he was submitted to a further examination, but con- 
tinued steadfast to his obligations. A further period of 
a week or longer in his loathsome dungeon was followed 
by yet another and more severe interrogation. 

At this examination he was commanded to disclose 
all that he knew of the secrets of Freemasonry, and 
also the names of his associates in the lodge: and 
was threatened with grievous penalties if he failed to 
comply: but despite all threats and intimidation he 
refused to violate his trust. Several similar examina- 
tions followed, the intervals between being spent in 
his underground prison: and at length, he still per- 
sisting in his refusal, he was condemned and ordered 
by the court to be put to the torture. The following 
particulars of his erperiences, although considerably 
condensed and abbreviated, are based on his own 
account of the proceedings. 

The torture chamber was a square tower, without 
windows, lighted only by two candles, with the doors 
heavily padded with quilted curtains to prevent the 
dreadful cries and heartrending groans of the unhappy 
victims from reaching the ears of other prisoners. The 
victim, immediately on his entry, was seized and dis- 
robed by six wretches, and completely naked was fas- 
tened to a bench or seaffold by an iron collar firmly 
clamped around his neck, and iron rings fastened to 
his ankles. These latter being adjustable permitted 
his body to be stretched to its utmost extent, Eight 
ropes were then wound tightly round his limbs, two 
to cach arm, and two round cach thigh; and after be- 
ing passed through specially prepared holes in’ the 
scaxold was tautened by four men, cach hauling on two 

the ropes, at a given signal. 

The ropes, being only of the thickness of a man’s 
finger, cut through the flesh, in some cases to the very 
hone, causing the blood to gush forth from the wound- 
ed limbs. A physician was in attendance who felt the 
victim’s pulse and temples from time to time to en 
sure that death did not deprive the torturers of their 
prey. The ropes were loosened slightly from time to 
ime, and the victim interrogated, and after each a 
usal the tightening and stretching was repeated. ¢ 
er this ordeal lind been four times repeated the a 
victim, as a consequence of the excruciating pain and 


loss of blood. lost consciousness, and on recovering 
Found himself again in his foetid dungeon, 

After an interval of some six weeks to pernit of 
vartial recovery from his wounds, during which the 
victim was continually arassed by his inquisitors, he 
was submitted to a still more fiendish maltreatment. 
His arms were stretched to their full extent above his 
rend with the palms of the hands turned outwards, and 
after being fastened together at the wrists were 
pressed Fogether by an appliance which forced the 


yacks of the hands to come together, dislocating: hoth 


shoulders and CAUSING excruciating pain This treat 
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ment was repeated three times, the intervals being de- 
voted as before to repeated interrogations, and to 
threats of still more awful ordeals to follow. After 
the third application of this horrific machine, the dis- 
locations were roughly replaced and treated by the at- 
tendant surgeons, accompanied by still more ‘exquisite 
pain. 

Following this agonizing and brutal treatment a 
period of some two months was necessary before the 
victim was deemed fit for further inquisition, the whole 
of the intervening period being spent in the under- 
ground dungeon under horrifying conditions. This 
lengthy respite was only due to the refusal of the phy- 
sician to pass the victim as fit for the next ordeal, in 
which the victim was subject to still more barbarous 
and inhuman experiences. The naked victim was laid 
upon a bench and a heavy iron chain was wrapped 
twice around him, crossing on his stomach, the ends 
of the chain being attached to the wrists. Ropes and 
pulleys attached to the chain and to the arms permit- 
ted the chain to be tightened and slackened. This ap- 
pliance resulted in both shoulders and wrists being 
put out of joint, and the whole body being bruised 
and battered by the heavy chain, 

The operation just described was twice repeated, 
and was only discontinued then on the refusal of the 
physician to permit its continuance, F ollowing this the 
victim remained in his horrible dungeon until he was 
considered sufficiently recovered to be sent to the gal- 
levys. The injuries inflicted had however so far under- 
mined his physique that... he proved quite unfitted 
for the duties assigned to him, the de. 


rading oecupa- 
tion of a galley slave, and he was removed to an in- 


firmary for treatment. He remained there until by 
the intervention of the British Minister, who clained 
his release as a naturalized subject of the King of 
England, he was eventually released and returned to 
England, a pitiful broken wreck. The account of his 
dreadful experienies at the hands of the church was 
written by himself and published in London in 1746. 
According to that account, despite the horrifying 
treatment he received, he still continued steadfast to 
his Masonic obligations. The foregoing may well be 
read in conjunction with some of the articles pub- 
lished by the Roman Catholic press. for purposes of 
comparison. Most of such articles refer to happenings 
of bygone days as this does, and have as much. or ag 
little connection with churches or socictics of the 
present day.—J. S. D. in the Masonic Journal of 
South Africa. 


JOSEPH EARL PERRY, G.M. 


At its two hundred and fourth annual mee ting held 
Wednesday, December 8, 1937, the Grand Tundge of 
Masons in’ Massachusetts elected Joseph I 


fark Perry, 
of Belmont, as its grand master, 


Grand Master Perry has lived in’ Belmont. since 
1911. is a graduate of Williams College, Harvard Law 
School. and Boston University School of Business Ad 
ministration 

He was made a Mason in Mountain Lodee in Shel 
burne Balls. Mass., in 1909, by his father, Dr, Josenh 
C. Perry. who was a past master of that lodge. Tle 
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affiliated with Belmont Lodge in 1919, and became 
its worshipful master in 1929. He was district deputy 
for the Brighton Fifth District in 1933 and 1934, dep- 
uty grand master in 1936, and was judge advocate of 
the grand lodge. 

He has been active in many local affairs, including 
service for three years on the school committee and 
six years in the Massachusetts Legislature, during 
which time he was chairman of the Committees on Tax- 
ation and on Constitutional Law. He has also served 
as chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Belmont 
Methodist Episcopal Church, president of the Belmont 
Rotary Club, and vice-president and counsel of the 
Waverley Co-operative Bank. He has been a town 
meeting member since the establishment of the repre- 
sentative town meeting During the World War he 
served in the Belmont Company of the Massachusetts 
State Guard, and for three years was Massachusetts 
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For the past two years he has been president of 
the State Association of Y. M. C. A.’s in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island representing an aggregate 
membership of more than 50,000 members, and for 
several years has been secretary of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Association of Greater Boston, and secretary and 
counsel of the Boston Executives’ Association, Some 
of his other affiliations are memberships in the Boston, 
Middlesex, and American Bar yciations, Oakley 
Country Club, and Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Two other residents of Belmont, William R. Barss 
and Robert D. Webster, are serving as district dep- 
utics for the Cambridge Second and the Roxbury 
Fourth Districts, respectively. 

The installation of the newly elected grand lodge 
officers took place in the Masonic Temple in Boston 
on the afternoon of December 27, at the Stated Com- 
munication, to which all Masons are admitted on pre- 


Income ‘Tax Assessor. 


sentation of the usual visiting credentials. 


Masonry is frowned upon only in quar- 
ters which never manifested any burning 
devotion to the cause of liberty of con- 
ience, said Mr. Beach, citing the situa- 


IRISH CATHOLIC MAYOR 
FRATERNIZES WITH FREEMASONS 

Mayor-elect Maurice J. Tobin of Bos- 
ton was the guest of the members of St. 
John’s Lodge, A. F. and A. M. at Masonic 
Temple, Boston, recently at a dinner 
St. John’s Lodge, the oldest Masonic body 
in America. Former State Senator Henry 
Parkman introduced the Mayor-clect. 

“I recognize with deep appreciation 
that I am the recipient of a vote of 
confidence from the people of all races 
and all creeds,” said Mayor-clect Tobin 
in his addr “The list of my campaign 
supporters is a roster of the true democ- 
racy of Boston. I believe that I am one 
of the few Mayors since the turn of the 
century who can truthfully term him- 
self the Mayor of all the people. 1 recog- 
nize my responsibility to all of the 


people.” 

Master Reuel W. Beach, who presided 
at the dinner, referred in his address to 
the recent mayoralty campaign in which 
a candidate for Mayor, a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, was supported by 
another member and vigorously opposed 
by still another and declared the situa- 
tion typical of the manner in which free 
dom of opinion in regard to both ecligiowse 
ind political, matters has characterized 
Masonry from earliest times. 

The freedom of the ancient craft 
Mason of the Middie Aves, he said, bred 
a love of freedom in Masonry which 
“found expression in the War of tn 
dependence, the leaders of which from 
Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and 
Revere down, were Masons,” the retiring 


master said. 


tion in Germany where Masonry, which 
secks to unite men of every country, sect 
and opinion in world fellowship had been 
banned by the Nazis. 

"Some day Masonry will return to 
Germany, or some day the Germans will 
demand religious and political freedom,” 
said Mr. Beach. “Secure in their freedom 
to follow the dictates of conscience in 
any duty they owe to God, their country 
their neighbors and themselves, our Ger- 
man brethren will Again teach the simple 
tenets of Masonry 

Charles D. Tuckerman was chosen as 
master to succeed Beach. Allan W. 
Lufkin was named senior warden; Walter 
S. Hall, junior warden; Starr A. Burdick, 
treasurer; Ira M. Conant, secretary, and 
David T. Montague trustee of the per- 
manent fund. 


ILE WAS 95 YEARS A MASON 

In recent issues the Sw has chronicled 
the stories of a number of venerable Ma- 
sons who have established long records 
of service to the Craft, in one or two in- 
stances running seventy years or more. 
Those records are paled, however, when 
we turn back the pages of Canadian 
Freemasonry, as found in the Ingersoll 
Chronicle of May 12th, 1870, where it is 
set forth that one, Charles MeCue, died 
at the age of 112, after having been a 
In other words, Bro. 


Mason since 1775. 
MeCue was a Mason for 95 vears, surely 


a new high mark in the annals of Free- 
masonry in the world, at least since the 
days of King Solomon. The Sw is pleased 
to publish the report of Bro, McCue’s 
death and a sketch of his career as it 
appeared in the Ingersoll paper: 
DeatH or THE OLpEsT Mason IN THE 
Wortp 

(Ingersoll Chronicle) 

We briefly announced in our last issue 
the ddeath of Mr. Charles McCue, at the 
advanced age of 112 years, 10 months 
and 21 days. He was buried on Saturday 
afternoon, with Masonic honors, his re- 
mains being followed to the grave by a 
large number of the brethren, (many of 
whom were from a distance) and by a 
large concourse of other friends, headed 
by the Ingersoll brass band playing a 
dead march. Mr. McCue was born in 
he town of McGibbery, Parish of Mach- 
remesk, County Antrim, Ireland, and was 
christened in the Church of England, in 
codgerstown, by the Rev. Philip Fletcher. 
de joined the yeomanry in 1793, and 
served in the rebellion of 1798. He, with 


his family, emigrated to this country in 
1837. Deceased enjoyed excellent health 
ip to within a few days of his death, 
and retained all his faculties. His sight, 
however, became impaired during the 
past. few days. His lase words, uttered 


few moments before his spirit fled were, 
ord Jesus, receive my spirit.” The wite 
of Mr. McCue, we may mention, died 
ist April, 1867, near this place, aged 
99 years. Mr. MeCue leaves a large fam 
ily of sons and daughters, grandchildren 


ind great-grandchildren 
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“For the information of our Masonic 
readers, we may say that St. John’s 
Lodge here, of which he was a member, 
has indisputable evidence that Mr. McCue 
was made a Mason in 1775, he being then 
only eighteen years of age. The last time 
he visited St. John’s Lodge was on 30th 
July, 1863. Previous to his affiliation, the 
Grand Secretary of G. L. of Ireland was 
communicated with, who transmitted to 
St. John’s Lodge a copy of Mr. McCue’s 
Grand Lodge Certificate, giving his age, 
the date of his initiation, and other in- 
formation.”—Masonic Sun (Canada). 


SOME VERMONT HISTORY 

The first Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons in Vermont received its charter 
from the St. Andrews’ Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, dated November 10, 1781. 
By the chapter the lodge was located at 
Springfield under the name of Vermont 
Lodge, No. 17. In this year thirty-five 
towns east of the Connecticut River were 
admitted as a part of the State of Ver- 
mont, and in October the same year a 
session of the Vermont Legislature was 
held at Charlestown. It was probably on 
account of this extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of Vermont over these towns of 
New Hampshire that the first meetings 
of the lodge were held in Charlestown. 
The officers were elected December 18, 
1781, and Col. John Barrett, of Spring- 
field, became the master and held the 
office for some years. This union of New 
Hampshire towns with Vermont was soon 
dissolved, and in 1788 a new lodge was 
chartered and located at Charlestown, 
and Vermont Lodge was moved to 
Springfield and became Vermont Lodge, 
No. 1. 

In 1795, it was moved to Windsor, 
where it was held until 1831, when, ow- 
ing to the anti-Masonic movement, it 
suspended. 

October 8, 1811, St. John’s Lodge, 
No. 31, was instituted in Springfield, and 
the first meeting was held in Leonard 
Walker’s Hall on Parker Hill, October 
21, 1811, when James Underwood was 
chosen master. 

In 1832, meetings were suspended 
until May 7, 1853, when a meeting was 
held in the hall in the Tontine Building, 
and Rev. Robinson Smiley became mas- 


ter. 

This lodge was reorganized February 
3, 1857, under a new charter, James 
ovell being the first master of the new 
odge. The number was then changed to 
41, 

Skitchewang Chapter, No. 25, Royal 
Arch Masons, was instituted June 13, 
873. Meetings were held at North 
Springheld, but the Chapter was after- 
wards moved to the village, and the 
meetings were held in the Woolson block 


In 1887 the grand chapter granted per- 
mission to move the chapter to Ludlow 
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for four years, after which it was to al- 
ternate between Ludlow and Springfield, 
two years in each place. The chapter was 
permanently located in Springfield in 
1902. 

Springfield Council, No. 18, R. and 
S. M., was instituted at Springfield in 
1878. 

Springfield Masonry began to move in 
earnest for a Masonic Temple in 1922; 
for in that year St. John’s Lodge, No. 41, 
F. & A. M.; Skitchewaug Chapter No. 
25, R. A. M.; Springfield Council, No. 
18, R. & S. M.; and Ramona Chapter, 
No. 4, O. E. S.; each took out shares 
in the Springfield Co-operative Savings 
and Loan Association to create a build- 
ing fund for that purpose. 

Through the activities of the above 
bodies, a committee was appointed in 
1935 to consider the advisability of pur- 
chasing a site and preparing it for the 
purpose. As a result of the report of 
that committee, the different Masonic 
bodies voted to form a corporation for 
the purpose of acquiring a Masonic Tem- 
ple. 

The Springfield Masonic Association, 
Inc., was organized in 1936. The Articles 
of Association were filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State, March 23, 1936, 
and the first meeting of the incorpora- 
tors for completing the organization of 
the Corporation was held April 6, 1936. 

The Board of Directors of said cor- 
poration on July 1, 1936, purchased the 
so-called W. H. H. Slack property on the 
west side of Main Street in Springfield, 
Vt., which has been remodeled and fur- 
nished and made ready for use early in 
1937. 


THE RECORD SURPASSED 
Mr. Alfred H. Moorhouse, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Brother Moorhouse: 

Regarding the attached clipping, 
“Seventy Years a Mason,” from the 
Masonic CRrarTsMan, recently issued, 
it may interest you to know that in your 
own door-yard you can find this record 
surpassed, and by a brother who regu- 
larly may be found at his desk, and whom 
it is a pleasure to meet. 

Judson Baldwin, whose home address 
is 87 Georgia Street, Roxbury, is the 
active treasurer of the Mechanics Char- 
ita ble Association, and may be found at 
the Huntington Avenue office; ordinar- 
ily he leaves for home each day about 
3:30 p.m. Can be eached at his home— 
Tel. GAR. 2317. 

le does not allow himself to be out 
evenings—but at the Paul Revere cele- 
bration by St. Andrews’ Chapter, a few 


years ago, he was present and was. pre- 
sented by the Grand High Priest with 
the Paul Revere Medal, the highest dec- 
oration given by the Grand Chapter, 
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which was inaugurated that evening, 
when two of the medals were bestowed 
by the Grand High Priest—one to Ar- 
thur G. Pollard, P.G.G. High Priest of 
the United States; the other to Compan- 
ion Baldwin. The Mechanics Charitable 
Association, was, as you of course know, 
founded by Paul Revere, and this was the 
connection, so that Companion Baldwin 
is the senior of those who have been 
thus honored, He made a little speech of 
thanks, and was then over 90 years of 
age, and straight as an arrow and alert 
and entertaining. In fact, he may be said 
to be a true representative of the old 
school, gentlemanly, courteous and self- 
possessed, and as has been remarked, “you 
couldn’t give him any wooden money.” 
Here is his Masonic record: 

Judson Baldwin, born September 7, 
1842; raised in the Massachusetts Lodge, 
May 23, 1864; exalted in St. Andrews 
R. A. Chapter, April 7, 1869; 74 years 
a Master Mason; on May 23, next, 69 
years a Royal Arch Mason; on April 7, 
next. Both the oldest Master Mason and 
the oldest R. A. Mason in Massachusetts. 

Yours truly, 
Jesse E. Ames, P. G. H. P. 

[Palmam qui meruit — ferrat|—Ep, 

CRAFTSMAN. 


UNITED GRAND LODGE 
APPOINTMENTS 
Presiding at the Quarterly Meeting of 
Grand Lodge, the Earl of Harewood, 
Pro Grand Master, read a message from 
the grand master, appointing Brigadier- 
General W. H. V. Darell as Assistant 
grand master. He took the necessary ob- 
ligation, and was at once invested, Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Sydney H. White, P.G.D., 
was appointed grand secretary in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Colville Smith. 
Brigadier-Gencral Darell will undertake 
most of the ceremonial wok which of 
late years has fallen to Sir Colville 
Smith. Both appointments were received 
with applause. 


Wuo’s Wino, 1937 (ENGLAND) 

Darell, Brig.-Gen. Wm. Harry Verelst, 
CB. 1929; C.M.G. 1918, D.S.0, 1915; 
late Coldstream Guards; b. 23 Jan, 1878; 
2nd s. of Sir L. E. Darell, 5th Bart., and 
b. & heir-pres. to 6th Bart.; m. 1907 
Jefe, C.B.E., d. of late Emerson M. 
Bainbridge; one s., one d. Educ, Eton, 
Royal Military Coll., Sandhurst (Sword 
of Honour), entered Army 1897; Capt., 
1903; Major, 1913; Lt. Col, 1919; 
passed Staff Coll. 1914; D.A.A.G., 
Southampton, 1914; D.A.Q.M.G., 7th 
Div., BEF. 1914; A.A. & QOrm, G. 
3rd Div.. 1915, Gds. Div., 1915; D.A. 
& O.M.G. 4th Corps, 1916; Lt. Col. 
Coldstream Gds., 1919; Depo. Dir. of 
Mobilization & Recruiting, War Office, 
1920; A.A.G,, W.O., 1921, Lt. Col. 
Comdg. Irish Gds., 1924-28; retired 
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pay, 1929; served So. African War 1899- 
1902, (Queen’s Med. 5 clasps, King’s 
Med. 2 clasps), European War, 1914-18, 
(despatches 5 times, D.S.O. Bt. Lt. Col.), 
C.M.G., Bt. Col. Recreation: Won Dia- 
mond Sculls at Henley, 1907. Address: 
6 Audley Sq., W. 1. Clubs: Guards, 
Carlton.—London Times. 


FEW MASONS IN SWITZERLAND 

There are 913,523 votes in Switzerland, 
according to the results of a recent sur- 
vey. Of this number about 4,177 are Ma- 
sons, or less than one-half of one per cent 
of the total. The Masons, no doubt, are 
divided in their affiliation with the vari- 
ous political groups. How can it be pos- 
sible, it is asked, that the Masonic insti- 
tution could be harmful to that Govern- 
ment, which is free in all its activities 
and implications? But the belief errone- 
ously obtains of Switzerland, as it does 
of other continental countries of Europe, 
particularly where the Roman Catholic 
Church is predominant. 

It is encouraging to learn that among 
Catholic voters in Switzerland, there are 
some who are supporting the continua- 
tion of Masonry, along with other fra- 
ternal organizations in that country, 
which speaks well for the character of 
liberty which the Swiss have professed 
for many years. 

The following statistics, reprinted in 
a recent issue of The Bulletin of the In- 
ternational. Masonic Association from 
L’Al pina, organ of the Swiss lodges, were 
established after the results of the elec- 
tions to the National Council in 1935, 
and show to what extent the ballots of 
4,177 Masons would affect the affairs of 
Switzerland, assuming they would vote 
as a block, which, of course, is very im- 


probable: 


185,052 
216,664 


Conservative party 
Radical (left) party 


Liberal (center) party 30,476 
Peasant (center) party 100,300 
Peasant Youth (left) party 28,161 


Demoeratic Socialist (left) party 255,843 
Communist (extreme left) party 12,569 
Independent (Catholic right) 


party 37,861 
EFrontist (extreme right fascist ) 

party 13,740 

Total 91,3,;5123 


100 YEARS PRECEDENT BROKEN 

"University Night,” in University 
Lodge, A.F. and A.M., No. 496, Tor- 
onto, Canada, was celebrated October 13, 
with a ceremony unique in Canadian Ma- 
sonic annals. M.W. Bro. W. J. Dunlop, 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Canada, occupied the prerogative of the 
grand master, called a special communi- 


cation of the grand lodge, and made Hon, 
Dr. H. J. Cody, President of the Uni- 
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versity of Toronto, a Master Mason in a 
most interesting ceremony. 

According to the grand master, the 
making of a Mason “at sight” has not 
been without precedent, but the right 
has not been exercised in Canada for at 
least 100 years, and in the Grand Lodge 
of England for 150 years. In recent 
years, William Howard Taft, when 
President of the United States, was made 
a Mason ‘at sight” by the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania. 

The imposing spectacle was witnessed 
by University men from all parts of On- 
tario to the number of about 500, and 
by R.W. Bro. Dr. A. Williams, Grand 
Orator of the Grand Lodge of Florida, 
and graduate of Toronto University, who 
travelled 1,500 miles to witness the func- 
tion. Three members of Sachwan Lodge, 
West China—Dr. Wilfrid, Walter Small 
and Dr. H. Wangs, who came 3,000 
miles, were also interested witnesses. 

Dr. Bruce was introduced by a class- 
mate of the University of Toronto, Dr. 
D. V. Anderson. Following the ceremony 
of making a Mason “at sight” Dr. Cody 
was presented with the apron worn by 
the grand master, M.W. Bro. Dunlop, 
on the night of his initiation, 29 years 
ago. 

In the banquet hall the grand master 
replied to the toast, “The Grand Lodge,” 
extolling the virtues of the candidate as 
a great Canadian whose life had been 
spent in honest endeavors to improve his 
country and conditions in it. 

Dr. Bruce McDonold proposed the 
toast, “The University of Voronto,” and 
told the story of the University having 
been purged of political virus by the late 
Sir James Whitney, and intimated that 
had this not been so he would have stood 
a poor chance of continuing as chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity. He commended the work of the 
University Extension Department, under 
Prof. Dunlop, whose efforts now inter- 
ested some 25,000 students outside the 
University. 

Those who filled the chairs on this 

memorable occasion were: 
: WM, W. J. Dunlop, G.M.; I.P.M., 
E. G. Dixon, Grand Sec.; S. W. Smith 
Shaw, P.D.D.G.M.; JW., J. A. Hearn, 
G.J.W.; chaplain, Bishop W. C. White, 
Grand Chaplain; D. of C., Andrew King- 
horn, Asst. G.D. of C.; LG., Harry AL 
exander, P.D.D, G.M.; S.D., W. J. Moore, 
P.D.D.G.M.; J.D., W. S. Kirkland, Asst. 
GD. of Cy Sec. We. J Attig, P. Asst. 
G. Sec. 


CONDEMNS ATROCITIES 
The Supreme Council of the Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, closed its biennial session at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the night of October 
22, 1937, with the conferral of the 33rd 
degree to 83 out of 181 who were des- 
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ignated to receive this degree. Those 
who were not present will receive the 
degree in the temples of their respective 
consistories at early dates. 

On the last day of the session, and 
after due deliberation at its Wednesday 
and Thursday executive sessions, the Su- 
preme Council again issued a pronuncia- 
mento condemning the persecution, mur- 
der, assassination and imprisonment of 
Masons in certain countries of Continen- 
cal Europe. The declaration drew atten- 
tion to the significance of the fact that 
such action against Freemasonry has ta- 
ken place under varying forms of ab- 
solutism, both political and spiritual. The 
position of the Supreme Council was stat- 
ed as follows: 

“The committee again takes occasion 
to condemn the persecution, imprison- 
ment, assassination, and murder of Ma- 
sons, for no reason other than that they 
are Masons, in some of the continental 
European countries by ruthless and ir- 
responsible powers that seck to destroy 
all whose humanitarian ideas tend to 
thwart their own diabolical designs. We 
extend to our brethren in Spain, and 
other countries where the atrocities of 
murder and assassination of Masons are 
practised, our sincerest. sympathy and 
fraternal good will, and we express the 
hope that the end of their persecution 
and sufferings is near at hand. 

“The committee points to the fact that 
it is not without significance that wher- 
ever in the world today despots are seck- 
ing to destroy the liberties and take away 
God-given rights of the people, there Ma- 
sonry is being suppressed, its property 
confiscated and its members imprisoned 
or murdered, Tyrants and despots, both 
political and spiritual, have long since 
learned that the ideals of Masonry are 
incompatible with the nefarious business 
of despotic and oppressive rule, and it is 
not strange that those who seck to im- 
pose their iron will of tyranny upon a 
people, despise and fear Masonry. On the 
other hand, it is likewise significant that 
wherever in the world the ideals of de- 
mocracy obtain and the principles of 
constitutional government by the peo- 
ple’s representati are in force, Masonry 
prospers and carries on its work unmo- 
lested, and is respected by those who love 
liberty and believe in government by 
law.” 


THE INCOMPARABLE IL DUCE 

Like one who whistles while making 2 
short nocturnal cut across a graveyard, 
Fascist leaders must exaggerate to keep 
up their courage and manifest their 
genius for home consumption. In a fore- 
word to a book of speeches, which he 
recently issued, the one and only Il Duce 
says: “T granted 60,000 audiences in one 
year and dealt in the same period with 
1,887,112 written requests which have 
been sent to my private secretary.” 
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Our great executives who grant inter- 
views and dictate many letters each day 
would doubtless give much to know how 
Mussolini dispatched so much business in 
the time stated. Allowing an average of 
three minutes to an interview, not count- 
ing the time of entering and leaving his 
long audience chamber, he would con- 
sume 180,000 minutes, or 3,000 hours. 
In other words, he would have to devote 
gs hours each day throughout the year 
to interviews alone. 

But what of the 1,887,112 written re- 
quests which he personally disposed of 
direct to his private secretary? If he 
gave a minute to each request, he would 
need 1,887,112 minutes to attend to these 
details, which, added to the 180,000 
minutes allowed for interviews, would 
total 2,067,112 minutes. 

Well, there are only 525,600 minutes 
in the year and since so far as we would 
know, he did not perform the Joshua 
stunt of commanding the sun to stand 
still while he fought a battle, his subjects 
may wonder where he found the many 
needed minutes—but they would not dare 
ask.—S. R. Bulletin. 


GRAND LODGES IN 
BRAZIL CLOSED 

The Scottish Rite News Bureau is in 
receipt of a cablegram from Ceara, Bra- 
zil, dated October 24, 1937, stating that 
all Masonic grand lodges of that country 
have been closed by the government. 

While the cablegram contains the 
above simple statement, an Associated 
Press dispatch from Rio de Janeiro, of 
October 23, says: 

“All secret societies, including Ma- 
sonic lodges, were ordered closed provi- 
sionally tonight as a further step in the 
enforcement of Brazil’s state of war.” 


ENEMIES OF FREE SOCIETIES 
SUBTLY AT WORK IN AMERICA 
Wherever Fascism and Nazism, allied 

schools of political and economis thought, 

prevail, there Freemasonry is either sup- 
pressed outright or attacked. Witness 

Italy, Germany and Brazil where all Ma- 

sonic Lodges have been forced to close. 

In Italy and Germany their property was 

confiscated, and in Italy Masons were 

murdered. 

In Spain where Fascism prevails under 
General Franco, lodge property has been 
destroyed and hundreds of Masons mur- 
dered, in many instances their lives being 
taken by the garrote. 

Now comes news from Canada that 
licerally tons of printed matter attacking 
the Masonic Fraternity, the Jews, the 
United Church, and other liberal organ- 
izations, are pouring into Toronto and 
other Ontario centers by truck from 
Montreal, in the strong Roman Catholic 
Province of Quebec. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Hon. J. 
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C. Elliott, Postmaster-General of Canada, 
by those who thought the postal laws 
were possibly being violated. He, it is 
stated, suggested that the best means of 
recourse and protection was in the courts, 
and not through the postal authorities. 

Eternal vigilance being ever the price 
of liberty, it would be well for all friends 
of liberal institutions in the United 
States to be alert for the first subtle at- 
tacks against such institutions and groups 
in this country.—S. R. Bulletin. 


RECOVERY OF MASONIC JEWEL 

George A. Welch, Master of Corin- 
thian Lodge No. 22 at Okotoks, Alberta, 
Canada, in 1918, lost his past master’s 
jewel eighteen years ago. It was recently 
found in the bed of the Alouette River, 
near New Westminister, British Colum- 
bia, nearly 600 miles from Okotoks, by a 
Mason’s son who was bathing in that 
river. 

It is a mystery to Mr. Welch how the 
jewel ever got out of his possession, much 
less being found in the bed of a river in 
a community so many miles away from 
his home, where it seems he never visited. 

The inscription on the back of the 
jewel identified it as the property of Mr. 
Welch. 


PAST GRAND MASTER OF 
MONTANA MASONS DIES 

Moses Morris, 32”, K.C.C.H., a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Rite Bodies at Helena, 
Mont., passed away in that city on No- 
vember 8, 1937, at the age of ninety- 
three. 

Born May 5, 1844, in Prussia, Mr. 
Morris was the oldest Past Grand Master 
of Montana and is believed to have been 
the oldest Mason residing in that state. 

He was one of the earliest settlers in 
the City of Helena, and for many years 
was a leading figure in the business and 
fraternal life of the city. 

Retiring from active business nearly 
forty years ago, he then devoted his life 
to deeds of charity and brotherly kind- 
ness. A benignity to which he gave much 
time in recent years was calling upon 
the sick in hospitals and at their 
residences, encouraging them according 
to their needs. During his life of benefic- 
ence to all, he was helpful to the young, 
giving them much from his store of wis- 
dom garnered from life’s pleasures and 
vicissitudes, 


SEVEN BROTHERS MASONS 

Six brothers of the Hoppe family oc- 
cupied all the stations of Olivet Lodge 
No. 436, Gladbrook, Iowa, and_ raised 
their seventh brother Harold to the Sub- 
lime Degree of Master Mason. The cere- 
monies took place November 23, 1937, in 
the presence of the representatives of over 
thirty Lodges and several past and pres- 
ent grand officers of the Grand Lodge of 
that state. 
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The Hope family bible was used in 
the ceremony. Another unique feature 
of the occasion was the use of a gavel 
made from walnut wood grown on the 
Hoppe homestead. 

Thus far, two of the seven Hoppe 
brothers, Alvin and Henry, have served 
as masters of Olivet Lodge, and Edward 
is now master. 


SCOTTISH RITE FOUNDATION 

Doubtless, many leaders in Scottish 
Rite Masonry have known devoted mem- 
bers of the Fraternity who desired to be- 
come affiliated with that Rite, but who, 
for justifiable reasons, could not afford to 
pay the required initiation fees for the 
Degrees. To meet situations of this kind 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and “to make it 
possible to show respect and esteem for 
certain devoted and worthy Master Ma- 
sons by making them honored members 
of the Rite,” the late George G. Whit- 
worth, 33°, of that city established the 
Scottish Rite Foundation in Moriah 
Lodge of Perfection at Grand Rapids, in 
February, 1923. 

Mr. Whitworth, as the founder of the 
fund, made the first contribution of 
$3,000. In accepting the original con- 
tribution, Moriah Lodge of Perfection 
adopted resolutions inviting other mem- 
bers of the Lodge to make contributions 
to the foundation on the following basis: 
Those members who contribute $3,000 or 
more shall be “Fellows,” and those con- 
tributing smaller amounts, “Contribu- 
tors” to the Scottish Rite Foundation. 

Under the terms of the foundation, 
only the income from the funds shall be 
used for the purposes of paying the 
initiation fees or dues in the Scottish 
Rite Bodies for such Master Masons as 
may be chosen by the advisory committee 
to receive the benefit of the fund. 

Other features governing the founda- 
tion provide that its assets be kept en- 
tirely separate from other finances of 
the Bodies and that the essential facts 
relating to the fund, together with the 
ist of names of Fellows and Contributors 
to the fund, shall be published in all 
programs of the meetings of the Bodies. 
Mr. J. Arthur Whitworth, 32°, son 
of the originator of the foundation, who 
has been at the bedside of his son, Capt. 
John A. Whitworth, at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., for a fort- 
night or so, says that the Contributors 
to the foundation now number 100 mem- 
bers, 


TABLET TO DR. DICK 

On December 1, 1937, members of 
the auxiliary of the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia journeyed to 
Alexandria, Va., where they dedicated a 
memorial tablet to Dr. Elisha Cullen 
Dick, one of the three physicians who 
attended George Washington during his 
last illness. 
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Placed on the west wall of the old 
Friends burying ground, on Queen Street, 
the tablet was accepted by Mrs. Louise 
Scott, president of Alexandria Library 
Association, accompanied by other mem- 
bers of that library board. 

Dr. Dick was an organizer and Master 
of Lodge No. 39 at Alexandria, Va., of 
which George Washington was also Mas- 
ter and which later was called Alex- 
andria-Washington Lodge No. 22. Dr. 
Dick conducted the Masonic services at 
the funeral of our first President. 


CHINESE MASONIC NEWS 
INFREQUENT 

Much concern has been evinced for 
the welfare of the Masons in Shanghai, 
China, The members of the fraternity 
there are represented by lodges under the 
Irish, Scottish, Massachusetts, and Eng- 
lish Constitutions; also under the Grand 
Lodges of Vienna and the Philippine 
Islands, which have one Lodge each in 
that city, 

The latest communications from that 
stricken city to The Freemason’s Chron- 
icle, London, Eng., bearing date of Sep- 
tember 29 and October 3, 1937, respec- 
tively, state that most of the Shanghai 
Brethren either live in or have moved to 
the foreign settlement and French con- 
cession for safety. The only casualty re- 
ported in the communications was that 
of a district grand secretary of the new- 
ly-formed District Grand Lodge of the 
Philippines, who was instantly killed 
August 14th, when an anti-aircraft 
bullet pierced his heart. 

Lodge meetings were being held in the 
foreign settlement and French concession 
areas, the communications stated. The 
letters also confirmed the cable dispatches 
‘as to staggering losses and casualties of 
the Chinee. 


ORPHANAGE SUBJECT TO TAX 

In a recent opinion handed down by 
the supreme court of South Carolina, or- 
phanages in that state must pay muni 
cipal and county taxes on all their proper- 
ties not actually occupied for institu- 
tional purposes. 

It appears that the Epworth Orphan- 
age of Columbia and the John H. 
Crosswell Home at Sumter had been 
caused to pay taxes, which they did under 
protest, on property owned but not actu- 
ally in use by these institutions. The 
court held that these protested revenues 
could not be recovered. 


MASONIC APRON OF 
NATHANAEL GREENE 
Lakewood (Ohio) Lodge No. 601, was 
recently presented with a very rare and 
highly prized Masonic apron which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was originally worn 
by Gen. Nathanael Greene, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, and one of Washington’s 
closest friends. The heirloom, beautiful 
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in design, and the gift of William 
Greene, a descendant and a member of 
Lakewood Lodge, now hangs in a frame 
in a conspicuous spot in the reception 
room of the lodge. 

It may be added in this connection 
that the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island 
possesses a Masonic jewel presented by 
General LeFayette to General Greene and 
worn by him on a cord around his neck 
throughout the Revolutionary War. 

In 1824, when General LaFayette vis- 
ited this country, he assisted in laying 
Masonically the cornerstone of a monu- 
ment to General Greene in Savannah, Ga., 
his adopted state, where he died of a 
sun-stroke at the age of 45. 


NO GAMING IN MICHIGAN 
MASONIC TEMPLES 

In this age when forms of gambling 
are carried on by many organizations in 
churches of certain denominations, and 
when a national lottery bill is threatened 
to be brought to a vote in the Lower 
House of Congress, Masons are likely to 
forget the position of the Craft against 
gaming. 

Occasionally Grand Masters feel it 
their duty to remind their members of 
the age long plague of gambling, lest 
some fall victims to outside influences. 
Grand Master of Masons in Michigan, 
William H. Parker, issued a statement, 
September 16th, on the subject. He 
stated, among other things, that “re- 
quests to the grand master for his au- 
thority or permission to raise money for 
Masonic purposes by resorting to some 
game of chance, to some gambling device 
or to some kind of lottery” are from 
time to time received. “No Grand 
Master,” he said, “can tactfully, or 
otherwise, approve such action.” 

Calling attention to the public press 
accounts of police raids frequently made 
when entertainments with gambling at- 
tractions are given under the auspices of 
worthy people, and also organizations 
who through ignorance of the law gov- 
erning such enterprise or unmindful of 
the impropriety of sponsoring such en- 
tertainments are giving them approval, 
Mr. Parker expressed his happiness that 
no shame had come to the Grand Juris- 
diction of Michigan through the viola- 
tion of laws prohibiting gambling. In 
this connection, the Grand Master re- 
minded his Brethren that one of the 
deep-rooted principles of Freemasonry is 
obedience to the laws of the country in 
which individual Masons reside. Obedi- 
ence to the moral law is also inculcated 
by the Fraternity and is no less an 
obligation of a Mason than are the laws 
of the land, Mr. Parker pointed out. 

The worthiness of the cause by which 
money is to be raised at gambling fails 
te make the act excusable, he declared. 

“Lf the time ever should come when 
Freemasons should believe themselves 
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reduced to the necessity of financing the 
charities of the Order through the 
medium of lotteries, games of chance and 
gambling, it is no longer Freemasonry.” 

Directing his remarks to the individual 
Mason, he said: 

“Let it be understood that Freemasonry 
is not a garment to be put on or to be 
taken off” as one may fancy, “but is a 
rule of conduct ever to be practiced. To 
this rule he obligates himself freely and 
voluntarily.” 


OLD ENGLISH MASON 

One of England’s oldest Masons is 
Sir Frederick Goldney, Bart. of Beech- 
field, Wiltshire, who is now in his ninety- 
third year and his seventieth year as a 
Freemason. 

A magistrate for Wiltshire since 1884, 
Sir Frederick served twice as mayor of 
Chippenham—1874 and 1888—and in 
1908 was High Sheriff of Wiltshire. 

But a distinction of which he is proud 
is his many years’ work—often as high- 
ranking officer—in the several branches 
of the Masonic Fraternity. 

He was initiated on June 3, 1868, in 
the Prince of Wales Lodge No. 259, with 
Lawrence Dundas, Earl and Marquess of 
Zetland, and is the oldest Freemason in 
Wiltshire. The following year, he was 
Deputy Master to Prince of Wales (later 
King Edward VII), and in 1925, was 
Deputy Master to the brother of Edward, 
the Duke of Connaught, now the Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
England. He also assisted at the initia- 
tion of the Duke of Connaught in the 
Prince of Wales Lodge in 1874, or fifty- 
one years prior to acting as his Deputy 
Master. His record of service to the 
Craft and his many contacts with the 
Royalty of England in its relations with 
Masonry are as interesting as they are 
inspiring. One of his publications is 
Freemasonry in Wilts, in which he ri 
many Masonic incidents from his per- 
sonal experiences. 


CELEBRATES 102ND BIRTHDAY 
Charles Rieckel, of Cynthiana, Ky., 
celebrated his 102nd birthday on Octo- 
ber 27, 1937. The oldest Mason in that 
state, he claims to be the oldest Knight 
Templar in point of membership in the 
United States. He was knighted on May 
4, 1872, and holds his membership in 
Cynthiana Commandery No. 16. 

Mr. Rieckel came to this country at 
the age of 19. The following year, he 
married Miss Mary Hite, of Paris, Ky. 
They had been married 70 years when she 
passed away in 1925, He cast his first 
ballot for Buchanan in 1856, and has 
voted at 20 Presidential elections. 

At the family celebration were his four 
daughters: Mrs. Carrie Evans, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Hedges, and Mrs. Mattie Foster, all 
of Cynthiana, and Mrs. Owen Filex, of 
Hartwell, Ohio. 
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PECULIAR ACTION OF 
RUMANIAN MASONRY 


It has been difficult to obtain reliable 
news as to the reasons for the dissolution 
of National Rumanian Masonry. Its ene- 
maies charged it with being anti-Christian, 
anti-monarchical, and against the govern- 
ment. These charges seem to have been 
wholly groundless. Whatever may be the 
facts, The Bulletin of the International 
Masonic Association for April-June, 
1937, publishes the following proclama- 
tion of the Rite in Rumania: 

“Proclaiming that, once again and 
strongly, this organization, as well as its 
members, has always been animated by a 
perfect spirit—monarchical, national and 
profoundly religious. 

“Hence, it repulses all insinuations rel- 
ative to its activity. 

“In order to prove its perfect loyalty 
ro the King and the Monarchy; 

“In order to affirm its spirit and its na- 
tional sentiments; 

“In order to prove how much Ruma- 
nian Masonry remained faithful to the 
Christian Church and the millennial be- 
lief ; 

“In order to show solemnly that Na- 
tional Rumanian Masonry has never been 
an obstacle to the development of the 
country and the Rumanian people, in 
the direction toward which the nation 
tends to go; 

“In order to prove on the contrary 
that in National Rumania the laws — 
monarchical, national and Christian — 
constitute the fundamental basis of the 
spirit of its directors, and that all its 
members, as the supreme power, are ready 
to sacrifice all for the country: 

“Be it resolved, 

“That National Rumanian Masonry of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
is dissolved.” 

To the average reader, the dissolution 
of the lodges is a very poor way of prov- 
ing that the charges against it are false. 
If Rumanian Masonry, as all of its mem- 
bers claim, is patriotic and loyal to the 
Crown and the government and to the 
democratic ideals of the government, 
there was no reason for the dissolution, It 
would have been an easy thing, seeming- 


MASONS 


Whenever in this neighborhood, make 
it a point to visit our cafeteria. It is 
| located across from the Aleppo Tem- 
ple, and is a convenient place to meet 


your friends 


NILES CAFETERIA, Inc. 


76 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 
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ly, to have satisfied the government that 
it was a benevolent institution, benefi- 
cent to the State, and that it had done 
much for the country since the World 
War. 

The inference is that someone either 
betrayed the institution, or else did not 
have the stamina to fight for it. 


ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND 

The annual meeting of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of the Royal Order of 
Scotland for the United States of Amer- 
ica was held in the Council Chamber of 
the House of the Temple of the Su- 
preme Council of the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, of the United States of America, 
October 21, 1937. 

There was an unusually large attend- 
ance of members from many states in 
the Union and a class of 70 were given 
the degrees of the lodge and chapter— 
these two degrees constituting the cere- 
monial features of the Royal Order. 

The chapter was opened by the pro- 
vincial grand mmaster, Sir James H. 
Brice, of New York City, who addressed 
the meeting briefly in regard to the ob- 
jectives of the order, and, after welcom- 
ing the distinguished guests from Can- 
ada and elsewhere, turned the meeting 
over to Sir John C, Palmer, the deputy 
provincial grand master, who conducted 
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the degree work, in both bodies, with 
the assistance of Sir J. Walter Hum- 
phrey, Sir J. Walter Karsner, Sir Alan 
L. Colton, and Sir Sulaiman Daoud. 

The official roster for the grand lodge 
was not changed at this meeting. 

At 7:30 o'clock, the same evening, the 
annual dinner of the Provincial grand 
lodge was held at the Mayflower Hotel. 
About 325 of the Knights and_ their 
ladies and guests attended dinner. The 
speakers of the evening were the Rt. Rey, 
James E, Freeman, Bishop of Washing- 
ton; Dr. William Moseley Brown, past 
master of Masons in Virginia; Sir Al- 
bert T. Hanby, past grand high priest 
of the Royal Arch Chapter of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Sir John S, Wallace, lieutenant 
grand commander of the Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry for the Northern Juris- 
diction. 

The distinguished guests included: 
Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council, Northern Jurisdiction, Melvin 
M. Johnson; Grand Commander of the 
Scottish Rite for the Dominion of Can- 
ada, William H. Wardrope; Grand Com- 
mander of the Supreme Council, South- 
ern Jurisdiction, John H. Cowles; and 
Andrew D. Agnew, Deputy for Wiscon- 
sin for the Supreme Council, Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction, Provincial Grand 
Master Sir James H. Brice was toastmas- 
ter. 


Adulteration 


There is nothing more puzzling to most 
of us than quality differences in fabrics, and 
yet there are a few simple tests that can 
help us choose the good from the bad. 

A simple test is the match test. 

If you suspect the presence of cotton 
threads, apply a lighted match to the sus- 
pected thread. If cotton, it will burn readily 
with very little ash, but if wool, it burns slowly, 
with a pungent odor and a hard crisp ash. 

To determine between wool and shoddy 
is more difficult. Virgin wool, can, how- 


ever, be largely distinguished from shoddy 
wool in several ways. If you take the fabric 
and crumple it between your hands and then 
let go of it, and it has a lively springy come- 


back, 


wool. Or, slowly pull the fibers apart. 


that makes them 


through from the wool to the cloth. 


BEAUTIFUL SUITS — TOPCOATS 


Faultlessly Tailored—Genuine Gaunt Fabrics 
From $25 


Direct at the Mill 


ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 
Mills and Salesroom—Near Town Hall, Methuen, Mass. 


AAERRIMAG MILL 


Boston 
Park Sq. Bldg. 


If they are an inch or less in length, it 
is a pretty sure sign that the yarn is made of shoddy or ground up old rags. If 
they are long, say from 2 to 5 inches, that usually means new wool. 

You are naturally more likely to get honest fabrics if you can knew the mill 
| would be very happy if any time any of our readers care to 
know more about cloth make-up, to have you come to the mill—just ask for 
Mr. Gaunt, Sr., or Mr. Gaunt, Jr., and we'll be glad to show you the process right 


the chances are that it is new live 


No Cotton—No Shoddy 


Opp. Post Office 
Manchester, N. H. 
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GRAND OFFICERS INSTALLED 


Joseph Earl Perry, of Belmont, was in- 
stalled most worshipful grand master in 
the presence of more than 1,000 Masons 
attending the 204th annual installation 
of officers of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts in Masonic ‘Temple, Boylston 
St., Dec. 27th. The formal installation 
ceremonies were followed by a lunchcon. 


Other officers installed were senior 
grand warden, T. Frederick Brunton, of 
Boston; junior grand warden, Charles E. 
P. Thompson, of Fairhaven; grand treas- 
urer, Charles H. Ramsay, of Cambriidge; 
grand secretary, Frederick W. Hamilton, 
of Cambridge, directors, Claude L. Allen, 
of Melrose; Melvin M. Johnson, of 
Brookline; Herbert W. Dean, of Chesh- 
ire; Herbert P. Bagley, of Worcester, and 
Dean K. Webster, of Lawrence; trustee 
of the Masonic education and charity 
fund, George A. Burnham, of Clifton- 
dale. 


Officers appointed by the grand master 
and announced last evening were: 

Gurdon W. Gordon, Springfield, deputy 
grand master; Virgil F. Bradfield, Peking, 
district grand master for China; Lewis 
B. Bates, Ancon, district grand master 
for the Canal Zone; Rev. Paul Sterling, 
Melrose; Rev. John C. Breaker, Worces- 
ter; Very Rey. Percy T. Edrop, Spring- 
field; Rev. Robert Walker, West Con- 
cord; Rev. B. Crandall, Ayer; Rev. Mar- 
shall E. Mott, Longmeadow; Rev. D. 
Joseph Imler, Belmont, grand chaplains; 
Earl W. Taylor, Watertown, grand mar- 
shal; Roy Perry Miles, Chicopee Falls, and 
George E. Green, Medford, grand lec- 
turers; William Ferguson, Hopedale, sen- 
ior grand deacon; William A. Liddell, 
Lowell, junior grand deacon; Abraham 
S. Feinberg, Plymouth, senior grand 
steward; Willard E. Munday, South- 
bridge; Frank H. Reed, Greenfield; John 
P. Silva, Provincetown, junior grand 
stewards; Laurence M. Jackson, Belmont, 
grand sword bearer; Donald M. Macau- 
lay, Springfield, grand standard bearer; 
Leo E. Davison, Newton; George F. Bra- 
ley, Fairhaven, grand pursuivants; R. 
Franz Reissman, Milton, grand organist; 
George W. Chester, Boston, grand tyler. 


Sharkshin Is No Shining Light 


No stock exchange seat or sit-down 
strike will ever wear a shine on o 
Sharkskin Suit... OUR NEW SHARK- 
SKINS are patterned in stripes and an 
extensive range of plain shades. 


A fine worsted suit customized to 
your order — $45.00 | 


GERALD BUCK LTD. 


22 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 
Opposite the State House 
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District deputies appointed were: 

Otto Albrecht, Walpole, first district 
(Boston) ; William R. Barss, Belmont; A. 
Neill Osgood, Chestnut Hill, second dis- 
trict (Cambridge-Boston) ; John L. Davis, 
Everett; $. Kenneth Skolfield, Norwood, 
third district (Boston-Chelsea) ; Stanley 
B. Vandersall, West Roxbury; Harry C. 
Black, Lexington; Robert D. Webster, 
Belmont, fourth district (South Boston- 
Dorchester-Roxbury) ; Francis D. Taylor, 
Watertown; Samuel H. Lewis, Cam- 
bridge, fifth district (Waltham-Brigh- 
ton); Frederick W. Hale, West Somer- 
ville; Charles L. Oxnard, West Medford, 
sixth district (Somerville-Arlington) ; 
Frederick E. Smith, Reading; Edward P. 
Wells, Melrose, seventh district (Malden- 
Melrose) ; Alden P. Crosby, Salem; Ever- 
ett B. Stacey, Lynn, eighth district (Sa- 
em-Lynn) ; Harold $. Maddocks, Glouc- 
ester, ninth district (Gloucester); John 
A. Wilson, Jr., Amesbury, 10th district 
(Newburyport) ; Gustav A, Stachelhaus, 
Lawrence, 11th district (Lawrence) ; 
Melvin G. Rogers, Lowell, 12th district 
(Lowell) . 

Frank D. Polley, Leominster; Harold 
F. Brown, Gardner, 13th district (Fitch- 
burg-Barre) ; William Hunter, Shelburne 
Falls, 14th district (Greenfield); Ralph 
E. Ballou, North Adams, 15th district 
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(North Adams); James E. Watson, 
Housatonic, 16th district (Pittsfield) ; 
Arthur N. Julian, Amherst, 17th district 
(Holyoke); Frederick J. Cummings, 
Ludlow; George W. Gray, Springfield, 
18th district (Chicopee-Springfield ) : 
Charles F. Dingman, Palmer, 19th dis- 
trict (Palmer); Raymon F. Meader, 
Whitinsville, 20th district (Blackstone) ; 
Frank Carroll, Rutland, 21st district 
(Brookfield); Ernest F. Maynard, 
Shrewsbury, 22d district (Worcester) ; 
Edward A. Harding, Medfield, 23d dis- 
trict (Natick); Walter L. Huntington, 
Marlboro, 24th district (Marlboro) ; 
John H. Peebles, Walpole, 25th district 
(Hyde Park); James S. Collins, Wollas- 
ton, 26th district (Quincy); J. Lyman 
Wadsworth, Norwell, 27th — district 
(Plymouth) ; Henry H. Goff, Rehoboth; 
Harrison A. Morse, Mansfield, 28th dis- 
trict. (Taunton-Attleboro); Ernest 
Clark, Brockton, 29th district (Brock- 
ton); Herbert Austin, Somerset; Chaun- 
cey R. Mosher, North Dartmouth, 30th 
district (Fall River-New Bedford) ; 
John Allanach, Marion, 31st district 
(Nantucket); William M. Harrison, 
Sandwich; Harold Tuttle, Chatham, 32d 
district. (Hyannis - Provincetown) ; 
George W. Streeter, Springfield, 33d 
district (Springfield) . 


to investigate our outstanding Non-Cancellable 
insurance protection 


and 
| UNEXCELLED CLAIM SERVICE 


| Our insurance systematizes your income; relieves 


recover. 


+ 


Don't Fail 


The Massachusetts Protective 
| Association, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


your mind; carries out a duty you owe yourself and 
your family, and gives you mental encouragement 
when you are ill or disabled, and a check when you 


| It is worth your consideration. 


M. MORSE—H. L. IMHOF, General Agents 
952 Little Building. Boston, Massachusetts 
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All Sorts 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 

Not—‘‘How did he die?” 

But—“How did he live?” 

Not—‘What did he gain?” 

But—“What did he give?” 

Not—“What was his station?” 

But—"Had he a heart?” 

And—“How did he play his God-given 
part?” 

Not—“What was his church?” 

Nor—“What was his creed?” 

But—“Had he befriended those in 
need?” 

Not—“What did his sketch in the 
newspaper say?” 

But—"“How many were sorry when he 
passed away?” 

—Masonic Light. 


CAUGHT! 

Voice on the Telephone: ‘My son will 
not be able to come to school this after- 
noon; he has a cold.” 

Teacher: ‘Very well, sir. 
speaking?” 

Voice: “My father, 


Who is 


» 


HE FOUND OUT 

An official of the telephone company 
was aroused from slumber. After bruis- 
ing his knee on a chair, he reached the 
phone. 

“Hello,” he growled. 

“Are you an official of the telephone 
company?” 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Tell me how it feels to get out of bed 
at 2 o'clock to answer a wrong number.” 

OTHER END 

© stout old gentleman was having 
trouble with the telephone. He could 
hear nothing but a confused jumble of 
sounds, and finally he became so exas- 
perated that he shouted into the trans- 
mitter: 

“Is there a blithering fool at the end 
of this line?” 

“Not at this end,” answered a cool, 
feminine voice. 


A SIMPLE SERMON 

“Tf you're leadin’? an army or buildin’ a 
fence, 

Do the best that you can with your com- 
mon sense. 

One small word of praise in this journey 
of tears 

Outweighs in the balance ?gainst car- 
loads of sneers, 

The plant that were passing as common 
place weeds 

Oft proves to be jes’ what some sufferer 
aceds, 

So, keep on a goin’; dow t stay standin’ 
still; 

Some folks won't like you — but other 
folks will.” 
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Classified Business Directory 


w Recommended Firms 


WwW 


AUTOMOBILES 


FURNITURE 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 
R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLington 5102. 


BEACON HILL 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston. Luncheon 12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M 
Dorothy Johnson. Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 


THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, 
Mass. Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry In stock 
Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


TORREY FURNITURE CO., Inc., 44 Traverse St., 
Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Custom Furni- 
ture. New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 
Repairing, Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


MEND-O-WEAVE CO. Invisib'e Textile Service. 
Cigarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston. LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES. SALES 
& SERVICE. 


MASSEUR 


CIGARS 


DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- 
baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and 
manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET 
mixtures for your pipe. 93 Milk St., boston. 


FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 
lent references. Available day or evening at your 
home. Herman Siegrist, Black Rock Road, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


OPTOMETRIST 


DRUGGIST MFR. 


EVAM MFG. CO., INC. Makers of the World's 
qreatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 
St., Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ELECTRICIAN — RADIO 


A-B-C ELECTRIC CO. 112 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Phone HUBbard 4665. Expert service at mod- 
erate prices. Appliance Sales and Service. 


ENVELOPES 


GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY, 100 Summer 
St.. Boston. Tel. HANcock 8600. Large Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 


FENCES 


SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 Kent St., Somerville. 
Tel. SOM. 3900. Cyclone Copper Bearing Steel 
Fence. A fence for every purpose. Phone or 
write for estimates. 


LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist. 
155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone 
STAdium 2345. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 
Method—Indlvidual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tel. KENmore 9656. 


SCHOOLS 

STALEY COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD. 
Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 
Babcock St.. Brookline. Phone ASPinwall 7717. 

SHOE REPAIRING 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO. HANcock 
2555.. Est. 1910. Factory method. Shoes made 
to order. Shoes dyed any color. Alfredo Creati, 
Mor. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 


LUXOR SWEETS. PUREST OF CANDIES. Luxor 
Sweets & Chocolate Co., 235A Elm St., Davis 
Square, Somerville, Mass. 


GIVE THE ROSES NOW 


When I quit this mortal shore, and 
mosey ’round the earth no more, don’t 
weep, don’t sigh, don’t sob; I may have 
struck a better job. 

Don’t go and buy a large bouquet, for 
which you'll find it hard to pay; don’t 
mope around and feel all blue—I may 
be better off than you. 

Don’t tell my folks I was a saint, or 
any old thing that I ain’t; if you have 
jam like that to spread, please hand it 
out before I'm dead. 


If you have roses, bless your soul, just 
pin one in my buttonhole while I’m alive 
and well—today. Don’t wait until I’ve 
gone away. 


FOUR OF A KIND 

Last night I held a little hand, 
So dainty and so neat. 

Il thought my heart would surely burst, 
So wildly did it beat. 

No other hand ever held so tight 
Could greater gladness bring, 

The hand 1 held so tight last night, 
Was four aces and a king. 
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Men who Discriminate, Smoke 


‘CROIX de GUERRE 
CIGARS 


Made from the choicest of tobaccos 
from Havana and Holland. The filler 
and wrapper being imported from the 
parts of the islands of Cuba and Su- 
matra where are grown the finest. 
Blended for fragrance and mildness, 
making the FINEST CIGAR enjoyment 
you've ever experienced. TRY ONE! 


NEWMAN’‘S 


16 Boylston Street 


GORING & CO. 


76 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone LIBerty 0193 


FINE 
TAILORING 


Cream of imported fabrics. Sound 

workmanship. Hand woven Scotch 

and Irish tweeds and Shetlands a 
specialty. 


Our motto: ““As Good As the Best’ 


Moderate prices 


FACTS! 


A man’s judgment is no better than 
his knowledge of the FACTS. With- 
out that knowledge, no wise decision 
be made. 

Boston’s business men support the 
Better Business Bureau in order to 
help you obtain the FACTS about any 
doubtful or unknown proposition. 

The Bureau can help you make 
wise decisions by providing you with 
FACT BEFORE you 


make your purchase or invest your 


information 


money. 


Before You Invest — Investigate! 


Famous BARS of the WHORL 
In New York. ..... 
In Philadelphia .... 
In Los Angeles ..... 
In Miami 
In Paris .... 
In Havana . 
In Nassau .. 
In Shanghai .. 


-The Internationa’ 


In London 

In Boston.. 

No trip to Boston is complete without 
a visit to the 


SILVER DOLLAR 


642 Washington Street 
At the Foot of Boylston Street 
in Downtown Boston 


Jack Dempsey’s 


Bar of All Nations 
mm he Savoy 
-The Silver Dollar Bar 


D 
A Masonic Novelty 


and _ Horse-Shoe. 
le Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Masonic Jewels a Specialty 


tates of Jewelry and Silver 


Frederick T. Widmer 


JEWELER 


Established 1891 


Hayden, Inc. 


Hanging 
Wall Paper and Mouldings 
Kalsomining, Graining and 


Glazing 
Residence Office 
35 GORHAM ST. 28 PALMER 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDG 


Tel. TRO. 2506 


House Painting and Paper 


31 West Street, 3rd Floor 
Boston, Mass. 


A Sterling Silver Key Chain Com- 
posed of a Masonic Shield, a Chain 
Price $1.50. 


Appraisers and Purchasers of Es- 


Tel. LiBerty 3917 


CLEANSING 


QUALITY 


15-17 ELmer STREET 
ST. Camprivce, Mass. 


E 


DYEING 


Telephone KIRkland 1223 


HAND LAUNDRY 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 


without drivers 


Automobiles for Rent 


171 Huntincron Ave., Boston 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 

301 CONGRESS STREET 

A. H. BURLEN 

Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


896 BEACON 
BOSTON 


Kenmore 1310 


— 


Since 1816 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


ST. — 1664 BEACON ST. 
BROOKLINE 


Dependable service within the means of all 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


ASPinwall 3380 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


BOSTON 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 
PIONEER SHOWERS 


INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required. 
Just attach 'em to the tub. 

All brass. Chrome plated. 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 

Established 1910 

102-104 Merrimac St., Boston 

Near the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


FRANCI 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


S M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 
OFFICE AND CHAPEL 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


te? 
FREE 4 


An Outstanding Gift 


Waster 
Builders 


'y 
Sy eee 


What has been designated as 
the most inspiring message to 
Masons of the past half century, 
this book, by a distinguished 
Freemason, should be in every 
Mason‘s home. 

Exquisitely written, with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
Craft and its purposes, it is free 
from bias, yet comprehends the 
genuine purposes of the Craft. 
You will find no book containing 
so much real sound counsel on 
how to live your Freemasonry. 


FREE to you with each new sub- 
scription to the CRAFTSMAN 
at $2.00. A charming gift for 
the New Year. 

For convenience use the blank herewith, 


but act promptly for the supply is limited. 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN, 27 Beacu STREET, Boston 
. copies of “BrLopie’s Art CALENDAR”. 
“MASTER Burnpers” ...... 


and put above on the subscription list to receive the MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


ee ee ee Oe ee re ee . enclosed, 


for one year for 
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